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LEARN OF THE DOG. * 


* Stern law of every mortal lot, 
Which man, proud man, finds hard to bear, 
And builds himself I know not what 
Of second life I know not where.” 


I. 


O HEART of man! be humble, nor disdain 
The latest gospel preached beneath the sun. 
Learn of the brute how thou, when life is 

done, 

May loose its bonds, and cease, and know no 

pain: 

Learn of the dog to die, — nay, that were vain, 
Death followeth in the steps of life, and 

none 
Win more of death, the shadow, than they 


won 
Of life in years of travail and of strain. 


Learn of the dog to ive, if thou would’st find 
His peace in death; for him, the silent 
spheres 
Keep their long watch unchallenged over- 
head ; 
Know as he knows ; love as he loves his kind, 
Unweave the web of human toil and tears; 
Die like a dog, when thought and love are 
dead. 
IL 
Poor friend and sport of man, like him unwise, 
Away! Thou standest to his heart too near, 
Too close for careless rest or healthy cheer ; 
Almost in thee the glad brute nature dies. 
Go, scour the fields in wilful enterprise, 
Lead the free chase, leap, plunge into the 


mere, 
Herd with thy fellows, stay no longer here, 
Seeking thy law and gospel in man’s eyes, 


He cannot go ; love holds him fast to thee ; 
More than the voices of his kind thy word 
Lives in his heart; for him thy very rod 
Has flowered ; he only in thy will is free ; 
Cast him not out, the unclaimed savage herd 
“er turn and rend him, pining for his 
God. 


Spectator. EMILY PFEIFFER. 


OUTDOOR SONNETS. 


A BACK-LYING FARM. 
I. 


A BACK-LYING farm but lately taken in ; 
Forlorn hill-slopes and grey, without a tree ; 
And at their base a waste of stony lea 

——- there creeps, too small to make 

a din, 
Even where it slides over a rocky linn, 
A stream, unvisited of bird or bee, 
Its flowerless banks a bare sad sight to see. 
All round, with ceaseless plaint, though spent 
and thin, 
Like a lost child far-wandered from its home, 
A querulous wind all day doth coldly roam. 





Yet here, with sweet calm face, tending a cow, 
Upon a rock a girl bareheaded sat, 

Singing unheard, while, with unlifted brow, 
She twined the long wan grasses in her hat. 


IL. 

So sat the maiden: to the outward eye 
The flower-like genius of a flowerless waste 
Dropt from the hand of Providence in haste, 

And left neglected here to wane and die. 

And yet, who knows what youthful fancies, ay, 
What heavenly visitants, descending, graced 
That lonely life, and with bright dreams 

displaced 

The cloudy terrors of the natural sky? 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy, 

And Heaven is not a thing of sight or sense ; 
Here on this desolate flower-forsaken lea, 

It opens to the eye of innocence : 
There is an Eden for us all, till we 

Let in a devil who straightway drives us 


thence, 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


GONE AWAY. 


I WILL not think of thee as cold and dead, 
Low-lying in the grave that I can see, 

I would not stand beside when life had fled 
And left thy body only, there for me. 

I never saw thee with thy pale arms crossed 
On that unbeating heart that was mine own, 

They only told me all that I had lost 
= from thy breast thy lovely soul had 

own, 


Thou wert not that! and so I turned away, 
And left the house when other mourners 
stayed ; 
Nor did I come on that unhappy day 
—— by the tomb that dreadful thing was 
aid. 
To me thou art not dead, but gone an hour 
Into another country fair and sweet, 
Where thou shalt by some undiscovered power 
Be kept in youth and beauty till we meet. 


Thus I can feel that any given day, 
I could rejoin thee, gone awhile before 
To foreign climes, to pass dull weeks away 
By wandering on the broad Atlantic shore ; 
Where each long wave that breaks upon the 
sand 
Bears thee a message from me waiting here, 
And —_ breath spring breathes across the 
lan 
Seems as a sign that thou art lingering near. 


So I will think of thee as living there, 
And I will keep thy grave in sweetest bloom, 
As if thou gavest a garden to my care 
E’er thou departed from our English gloom. 
Then when my day is done, and I too die, 
Twill be as if I journeyed to thy side ; 
And when all quiet we together lie, 
We shall not know that we have ever died. 
All The Year Round. 
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From Blackwood’s Mag3zine. 
TROLLOPE’S “LIFE OF CICERO.” * 


WE have been told somewhat persis- 
tently of late that the literature of Greece 
and Rome is becoming obsolete as the 
foundation of a liberal education. Modern 
languages, modern history, modern sci- 
ence, are to take its place. There is 
come to be a “modern side ” to many of 
our great public schools; French is sug- 
gested as the alternative for Latin ; Greek 
is to become optional at our universities. 
The growing common sense of this nine- 
teenth century revolts, it is said, ‘against 
the fetters of the old “ classical” training. 
The public calls for something more prac- 
tical, and less pedantic ; it does not want 
to hear so much of these ancient lan- 
guages and ancient times; they will not 
help us in the way of business, or of social 
science, or of sanitary reforms. 

Yet we fail to discover any strong symp- 
toms of this change in the public taste. 
Translations from the Greek and Roman 
classics abound more than ever. Homer, 
Horace, Theocritus, the Greek dramatists, 
are continually making their reappear- 
ance inanew English dress. “English 
readers” are offered familiar introduc- 
tions to these ancient authors. “ Stories” 
adapted from their pages seem to have as 
much attraction for the young people of 
the present day as those charming “ Tales 
from Shakespeare” which Charles Lamb 
and his sister wrote for the delight of a 
generation now grown old. The West- 
minster Latin Play grows in popularity. 
The “Agamemnon” of Aéschylus has 
been lately performed in the original 
Greek to a crowded and admiring audi- 
ence at St. George’s Hall. So far are we 
as yet from casting off our old educational 
armor, that we are furbishing and refitting 
it with a loving carefuiness. 

More especially do the latter days of 
republican Rome, and the last flashes of 
her glory, seem to possess a growing at- 
traction for the modern inquirer. Busy 
and eager as we are in our own politics 
— perhaps for that very reason — we find 
a curious interest in examining the com- 


* The Life of Cicero. By Anthony Trollope. 2 vols, 
London: Chapman & Hall (Limited) 





plications of party and individual policy 
which distracted Rome during the last 
forty years before the Christian era. 
Election petitions and bribery commis- 
sions of our own day have a Jess abiding 
interest for us than the claims of the rival 
candidates, the speeches of the rival ora- 
tors, the feuds and the faction fights of 
the Roman forum nineteen hundred years 
ago. It is natural enough that such in- 
terest should exist for a few. To the 
mind of the student the past is always 
more attractive than the present. To the 
antiquarian the smallest detail of personal 
history or of daily household life, so long 
as it is recorded in black letter or in 
difficult manuscript and quaint spelling, 
seems more important than all the chron- 
icles of the day. And that professed 
scholars should busy themselves, and 
hope to engage the attention of others, in 
dissecting the character and motives of 
Cesar, and Cicero, and Cato, would be 
no more remarkable than the airing of 
hobbies of other kinds. But to find one 
of our most popular and successful novel- 
ists, whose taste and genius one would 
have said were intensely modern, — who 
has painted modern society and modern 
manners more truthfully than perhaps 
any writer one could name, — throwing 
himself on a sudden, heart and soul, into 
the arena of Roman politics in the days 
of the Triumvirates, is something to star- 
tle this very modern generation. 

But so it is. Mr. Anthony Trollope 
has left the happy hunting-grounds of 
Barsetshire for the 


Fumum et opes strepitumque Rome. 


We make no apology for the Latin quota- 
tion, for evidently the reading public — 
of whose tastes no man should be a better 
judge than Mr. Trollope — knows its 
Horace better than we have been accus- 
tomed to suppose. Instead of showing 
us “the way we live now,” he has under- 
taken to show us how they lived in the 
days of Cicero; and there is little doubt 
(for, as we have said, he knows his public 
pretty well) but that he will find willing 
and appreciative readers. He does not 
write as a scholar —indeed he modestly 
repudiates any such claim; but for that 
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very reason his volumes appeal to a wider 
circle. Not that this is an unscholarly 
book by any means ; but we are spared a 
good many nice discussions and criticisms 
which interest the classical student more 
exclusively, and we have here perhaps the 
first * Life of Cicero” which will take its 
place on the drawing-room table, It may 
be said at once that Mr. Trollope writes 
with a purpose — a very distinct purpose. 
His biography of Cicero “has sprung 
from love of the man.” As Juvenal tells 
us that indignation stirs the satirist into 
poetry, so here indignation of another 
kind has given usa biographer. It has 
long seemed to Mr. Trollope that no 
modern writer has done Cicero justice. 


I must acknowledge that in discussing his 
character with men of letters, as I have been 
prone to do, I have found none quite to agree 
with me. His intellect they have admitted, 
and his industry; but his patriotism they have 
doubted, his sincerity they have disputed, and 
his courage they have denied. It might have 
become me to have been silenced by their ver- 
dict, but I have rather been instigated to ap- 
peal to the public, and to ask them to agree 
with me against my friends. It is not only 
that Cicero has touched all matters of interest 
to men, and has given a new grace to all that 
he has touched ; that as an orator, rhetorician, 
an essayist, and a correspondent he was su- 
preme, that as a statesman he was honest, as 
an advocate fearless, and as a governor pure; 
that he was a man whose intellectual part 
always dominated that of the body; that in 
taste he was excellent, in thought both correct 
and enterprising, and that in language he was 
perfect. All this has been already so said of 
him by other biographers. Plutarch, who is 
as familiar to us as though he had been En- 
glish—and Middleton, who thoroughly loved 
his subject—and latterly Mr. Forsyth, who 
has struggled to be honest to him, —might 
have sufficed as telling us so much as that. 
But there was a humanity in Cicero, a some- 
thing almost of Christianity, a stepping for- 
ward out of the dead intellectualities of Roman 
life into moral perceptions, into natural affec- 
tions, into domesticity, philanthropy, and con- 
scious discharge of duty, which do not seem 
to have been as yet fully appreciated. To 
have loved his neighbor as himself before the 
teaching of Christ, was much for a man to 
achieve ; and that he did this, is what I claim 
for Cicero, and hope to bring home to the 
minds of those who can find time for reading 





yet another added to the constantly increasing 
volumes about Roman times. 

We have then, in these volumes, confes- 
sedly the work of a champion and an 
apologist. Not that they present any par- 
tial or garbled statement of facts, or that 
they ignore the many inconsistencies and 
weaknesses of Cicero’s character; but 
their author thinks that Cicero bas suf- 
fered unfairly at the hands of his critics, 
from the very fact that we know so much 
of him from his letters: they have been 
read against him, — so unfairly, Mr. Trol- 
lope thinks, that he “almost wishes they 
had not been preserved.” He does not 
make out Cicero to be a hero, as-we have 
said; but his love and admiration of the 
man amount to enthusiasm, and it is by 
no means necessary for a man to be a 
hero in order to call forth these feelings 
in those who read or write about him any 
more than in those with whom he lives. 
We do not always agree with the present 
writer in his estimate: but so long as 
facts are not distorted or omitted, an hon- 
est partiality is no disqualification in a 
biographer, — perhaps rather the con- 
trary; and it certainly makes the narra- 
tive more piquant by the infusion of the 
personality of the writer. 

We know more of Cicero than of any 
Roman who ever lived. A magnificent 
orator, engaged as “ counsel” in the chief 
political trials of his day; the most pow- 
erful speaker in the Senate at a time when 
the fate of Rome hung on the strife of 
parties, who carefully prepared all his 
speeches and pleadings (whether actually 
delivered or not), and committed them to 
writing afterwards; an indefatigable and 
brilliant letter-writer, who during twenty- 
five of the busiest years of his life kept up 
a large correspondence, in which most of 
the public events of the day are touched 
upon by one who played an important part 
in them all, and the characters of the 
public men who were his contemporaries 
are freely discussed, while at the same 
time his personal tastes and habits are 
disclosed in all the familiar confidence of 
private friendship, —his whole political 
and personal life lies open to us, since a 
large proportion of these speeches and 
letters have been preserved. He figures, 
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too, in so many different characters at 
once, — the leader of the Roman bar, first 
minister of State in tempestuous times, 
the governor of an important foreign de- 
pendency, the political and literary cor- 
respondent —and great in all these. We 
are probably not in possession of a quar- 
ter of all that he wrote; but from what 
we have, we can collect an autobiography 
of the man almost as complete as if he 
had advisedly written it, together with a 
political history of his times. Yet it is no 
paradox to say that it is because we know 
so much, that we feel how little we know. 
Ignorance is always sharp and decisive in 
its verdicts; wider knowledge leads toa 
balancing of evidence and a judicial hesi- 
tation. The old school histories of En- 
gland, with which many of us in our 
younger days had to be content, were 
wont to sum up the characters of our En- 
glish sovereigns with a brevity and dis- 
tinctness very satisfactory to the learner: 
it was “bloody” Queen Mary, and “glo- 
rious” Queen Bess, and “good old” 
George the Third. But in these days of 
historical research we have had to un- 
learn a good many of these rough-and- 
ready estimates, and are taught to believe 
that white is not nearly so white, or black 
so black, as it has been painted. So it is 
with ancient history. The characters of 
Aristides, and Themistocles, and Alex- 
ander, are stereotyped; Camillus and Fa- 
bius enjoy an undisturbed reputation, 
because, in point of fact, we know so little 
about them. But when we get into the 
latter days of the Roman commonwealth, 
our materials —thanks chiefly to Cicero 
—are so comparatively abundant, that 
the public men of that period are shown 
us in almost as strong a light as those of 
the past or present generation; we see 
something of the different sides of their 
character, of the views entertained of them 
by their contemporaries, friends, or ene- 
mies, we have to make allowance for 
exaggerations, and try to reconcile con- 
tradictions, till we find ourselves either 
warming into partisanship or inclined to 
give no verdict at all. The closer view 
we get of any man’s public or private life, 
the greater will be our interest in his 
actions and character; and the greater 





the interest, the more surely will opinions 
differ. Over Czsar and Cicero we dis- 
pute as though they were party leaders of 
to-day. We incline to think that it is not 
so much because the complicated intrigues 
and the internecine civil warfare which 
distracted the expiring republic have any 
absorbing interest for modern readers, as 
because they are the only period of her 
history which we can study in the public 
speeches and the private correspondence 
of the day; because we can learn how her 
great men in those days actually spoke 
and wrote and how they judged of each 
other’s motives and conduct. They are 
thus brought far nearer to us, in spite of 
the difference of date, than many periods 
of our own national history. We know 
almost as much of Cesar as we do of 
Cromwell, and far more of Cicero than of 
Bacon. 

But the life and character and corre- 
spondence of Cicero have a special at- 
traction for many who may not care very 
much for the civil wars of Rome. He 
was, as Mr. Trollope says, so little like a 
Roman. Without going quite so far as 
to endorse the opinion that he was so like 
a Christian, “that in essentials we can 
hardly see the difference ” — although here 
Mr. Trollope might claim the authority 
both of Petrarch and of Erasmus —he 
had certainly very little in him of the old 
spirit of paganism. In many points he 
strongly resembled the modern intellec- 
tual Englishman who throws himself into 
public life. 


What a man he would have been for Lon- 
don life! How he would have enjoyed his 
club, picking up the news of the day from all 
lips, while he seemed to give it to all ears! 
How popular he would have been at the Carl- 
ton, and how men wouid have listened to him 
while every great or little crisis was discussed ! 
How supreme he would have sat on the 
Treasury bench,—or how unanswerable, how 
fatal, how joyous when attacking the gavern- 
ment from the opposite seats! How crowded 
would have been his rack with invitations to 
dinner! . . . How the pages of the magazines 
would have run over with little essays from his 
pen! “Have you seen our Cicero’s paper on 
agriculture? That lucky fellow, Editor " 
got him todo it last month!” “Of course 
you have read Cicero’s article on the soul? 
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The bishops don’t know which way to turn.” 
“So the political article in the Quarterly is 
Cicero’s.” ‘Of course, you know the art- 
criticism in the Zimes this year is Tully’s 
doing!” But that would probably be a 
bounce. And then what letters he would 
write! With the penny post instead of travel- 
ling messengers at his command, and pen in- 
stead of wax and sticks, or perhaps with an 
instrument-writer and a private secretary, he 
would have answered all questions and solved 
all difficulties. He would have so abounded 
with intellectual fertility, that men would not 
have known whether most to admire his pow- 
ers of expression or to deprecate his want of 
reticence. 


We recognize the great modern statesman 
whose versatile powers and “ want of reti- 
cence” are probably in the writer’s mind 
(though he certainly would not be found 
at the Carlton); but we hardly think 
Cicero would have condescended to post- 
cards. 

The three men who occupy the fore- 
ground of Roman history, after the bloody 
wars of Marius and Sulla, were strictly 
contemporaries. Julius Caesar was born 
exactly a hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era, Cnzeus Pompey and Marcus 
Tullius Cicero six years earlier. Mark 
Antony (we confess to a prejudice, like 
Mr. Trollope, in favor of the familiar En- 
glish forms), who strove for a short time 
to wield Czsar’s power, was seventeen 
years his junior, and naturally came later 
to the front. Round these four names the 
history of Rome gathers itself for nearly 
fifty years: from the fall of Sulla till the 
accession to absolute power of Augustus. 
With Pompey first, and with Julius Cesar 
afterwards, Cicero tried to make common 
cause, in the interest of what he thought 
was republican liberty, though it was 
really only the rule of anoligarchy. Both 
welcomed his support so long as it was 
likely to serve their private ambition ; for 
Cicero represented the intellect and the 
respectability of Rome: and both could 
and did appreciate him highly when he 
did not threaten to cross their interests. 
In the case of Cesar, the literary tastes 
which they had in common formed a 
strong bond of union; and, as we find, 
they could meet and discuss literary ques- 
tions at Cicero’s dinner-table, even in the 
days when Cesar was making evident 
steps towards what Cicero abhorred as 
an unconstitutional power, and when, 
consequently, any conversation on politics 
would have been embarrassing. In spite 
of some difference in age, they bad been 
intimate, as Cicero tells us, when young 
men about Rome, and had studied ora- 





tory together at Rhodes under Molo. For 
Pompey Cicero certainly entertained at 
one time a personal regard; for we have 
no reason to think him wholly insincere 
in his profession of* it, and Pompey, 
though reputed cold and arrogant, seems 
to have had certain powers of fascination 
when he chose to put them forth. With 
Antony Cicero could have had little in 
common; and there was at no time any 
friendship between the two—though 
Antony, too, after Czsar’s fall, would 
have bid high for Cicero’s support, and 
Cicero turned to him for a moment, though 
almost hopelessly, after the collapse of 
the republican fortunes at Philippi. On 
these men Cicero’s hopes and fears for 
Rome and for himself, his patrtotic as- 
pirations and his political ambitions, his 
very life and fortunes, hung during the 
most important period of his public ca- 
reer: they were the masters of his fate as 
well as that of Rome, and at the hands of 
the weakest and the worst of them he met 
his death. 

Though Cicero himself is not the lead- 
ing actor in these last scenes of the repub- 
lic, he necessarily figures in all that are 
presented to us in full: because it is on 
him that we have chiefly to depend for the 
history of the times, and he could only 
write fully of events in which he had a 
share. We have to see with his eyes, and 
to hear evidence through his interpreta- 
tion; and it is difficult to avoid judging 
men as he judged them. But that would 
not always be safe. It is impossible for 
the most honest writer, in describing the 
political struggles in which he has takena 
strong personal interest and a leading 
part, not to give to his narrative of facts, 
and his judgment of motives and actions, 
the color of his own political creed. The 
greater his abilities, the more earnest his 
convictions, the more misleading he is apt 
to become as a historical guide, if we 
resign ourselves to him implicitly. If we 
want to form a dispassionate judgment on 
any of our own great national struggles, 
we make a point of reading at least some 
of the contemporary memoirs on both 
sides. But, for the times of which we are 
now speaking, we have no opportunity of 
making this comparison. Except for the 
mere skeleton of the history, it is Cicero 
alone upon whom we have to depend alike 
for facts and opinions. Pompey and 
Czsar would have very little personality 
for us, except as successful soldiers, who 
made that success a path to political 
power, but for Cicero’s letters. And itis 
as well, perhaps, that he wrote of these 
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men according to his different moods, 
sanguine or despondent, trustful or suspi- 
cious, — now gratified by some mark of 
attention, now mortified at some neglect, 
— now thinking he saw in one or other 
the saviour of Roman liberties, and now 
the would-be despot, — since this gives us 
a chance of seeing them on more than 
one side of their character, and as they 
appeared to other men’s observation from 
day to day. Had only some one or two 
of these letters been preserved, we might 
have mistaken for Cicero’s deliberate 
judgment of Pompey or Cesar what we 
now see to be only the confidential ex- 
pression of the strong feeling of the hour. 
At one moment we find him “quite in- 
flamed with love” for Cesar, or hoping 
“to be found worthy to be the Lzlius ” to 
Pompey’s “Scipio,”—at another mo- 
ment foreseeing in the latter a possible 
Sylla, and denouncing the former as the 
worst enemy of his country. 

We cannot help thinking that Cicero 
was a man whom circumstances — chief 
among which must be reckoned his tran- 
scendental abilities as an orator — had 
forced into a position to which he was 
unequal. The only career at Rome was 
what we should call politics, or, more 
correctly speaking, the service of the 
State, for it included military command, 
and the possibility of military glory. 
Rome still retained so much of the spirit 
of the old regal constitution that her chief 
magistrates were leaders in the field as 
well as inthe council. The bar, so far as 
it could be considered as a profession at 
all— for the advocates professed to take 
no fees — was only a preparation for the 
Senate-house and the popular assemblies ; 
and a Roman of good family, and of even 
moderate ambition and abilities, looked 
forward to rising step by step to the suc- 
cessive offices of State,—to becoming 
in his time questor, zedile, prztor, and, it 
might be, consul. Had it been possible 
in the commonwealth of Rome for a man 
of brilliant powers and great capacity for 
work to win his way to fame and public 
honors at the bar, or as an author, or in 
both these lines, as he might now in En- 
gland, Cicero’s greatness would have been 
undisputed, and the questions now so 
warmly discussed as to his conduct and 
character would never have arisen. The 
faults laid to his charge affect exclusively 
his public life, and his behavior under the 
pressure of unusual trials and the most 
embarrassing complications. The times 
were wholly “out of joint;” he was not 
born to set them right; yet he thought he 





was. This is in brief the inner story of 
Cicero’s life, —of his grand aspirations, 
his frequent weaknesses, the failure which 
must have been far sadder to him than 
death. 

Sprung from a modest family, none of 
whom had risen to public honors, his 
father a plain country gentleman, as we 
might describe him, he seems neverthe- 
less to have received the best education 
that Rome and foreign travel could give 
him. He had studied rhetoric, as was the 
custom with all who aspired to a liberal 
education: to speak well was an essential 
accomplishment for the Roman gentle- 
man who had any ambition to enter public 
life. In order to win the “most sweet 
voices ” of the Roman commons, which 
were to open to the candidate the path to 
fame and wealth, he must at least know 
how to use his own. And great as we 
may conceive Cicero’s natural gifts to 
have been, we know that they were not 
brought to perfection without severe and 
careful training. 

It was in his twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth 
year that he made his first appearance as 
an advocate in private causes; a volun- 
teer and gratuitous advocate, it must be 
understood, for no fees were attached to 
a Roman brief, and a Roman gentleman 
would have held it “servile” to do any 
such work for pay. Usury, strange to 
say, was the only direct mode of making 
money which was considered gentleman- 
like at Rome. There was indeed a law 
in existence which prohibited any one 
from even receiving a present for his ser- 
vices as a pleader; but it seems soon to 
have fallen into practical abeyance, and 
the very fact of its confirmation or re-en- 
actment under Augustus shows that it had 
been at least very loosely observed. As 
was the case with our own bribery acts in 
the good old election days, the law made 
a thing illegal, but failed to enlist public 
opinion on its side so far as to make it 
disgraceful. That these professional 
orators did take fees or presents, under 
whatever euphonious name the giver and 
the recipient might be pleased to de- 
scribe them, admits of no doubt. Cicero 
claims for himself a superiority to such 
temptations which he feels to be excep- 
tional,and Mr. Trollope is very indignant 
that any one should refuse to admit this 
disclaimer to the fullest extent. The dis- 
credit which has been thrown upon it 
rests upon the known practice of other ad- 
vocates, the undoubted fact of Cicero’s 
being in the receipt of a large income 
whose sources are not ascertained, and a 
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doubtful passage in one of his own letters 
as to a present of books from one who 
had almost certainly (from his jesting allu- 
sion to the Cincian law) been aclient. If 
it had not been for his own strong asser- 
tion in the matter, there would have been 
very little to the discredit of his general 
honesty if he had received such voluntary 
acknowledgments of his services from 
grateful clients who could afford it, wheth- 
er corporate or individual, in spite of this 
Cincian law. The practice itself was not 
held discreditable, whatever the law might 
say. Mr. Trollope himself admits that 
such a law was in its very nature absurd. 
Portia thinks it no insult when Bassanio 
offers her the three thousand ducats for 
her services — “as a tribute,.not as a fee” 
— though the “ young doctor of Rome,” it 
must be borne in mind, nad acted as asses- 
sor of the court, not as an advocate; and 
we are not inclined to think the worse of 
Hortensius for accepting the ivory sphinx 
from his client Verres, though it might 
be convenient to Cicero to make it a 
charge against his rival. 

Cicero had already won for himself con- 
siderable reputation as an orator in these 
private causes, when he undertook the 
management of the great public case 
which raised him at once to the foremost 
place at the Roman bar —the impeach- 
ment of Verres. The defendant had been 
for three years pretor (we might call 
it lieutenant governor) of Sicily, one of 
the most important provinces of Rome. 
There can be no question but that Verres 
was a bad man, and a cruel and rapa- 
cious governor. Whether he was nearly 
so bad as Cicero or Mr. Trollope would 
make him out to have been, is another 
question. Most of what we know about 
him is from Cicero’s pleadings ; and even 
of these we have to remember that the 
greater part were never actually delivered 
at the trial, but prepared at leisure, and 
polished with infinite care, and issued to 
the world as specimens of the writer’s 
rhetorical powers. They are splendid 
essays in declamation, perfect alike in 
their lucid arrangement and their sono- 
rous eloquence ; they are amongst the mas- 
terpieces of Roman literature; but they 
are not evidence. We have no more 
right to draw our character of Verres 
from these orations of Cicero, than to 
form our estimate of the Duke of Grafton 
from the letters of Junius. The invective 
in both cases is magnificent; and we are 
quite sure there must have been some 
foundation for it in both cases, or it 
would not have told with the public of the 





day. But as in the modern case we know, 
so in the ancient case we have fair ground 
for suspecting, that the passion is in 
large degree artificial, and that accuracy 
of fact is hardly so much in the writer’s 
mind as force of language. Quintilian, 
who fully appreciated Cicero’s powers, 
was the first to make the obvious remark, 
which some modern biographers would yet 
seem to ignore, that it would be well if in 
Verres’s case we could hear both sides 
of the question. He was an oppressive 
overnor, no doubt; and so, as Mr. Trol- 
ope says with too much truth and a very 
righteous indignation, were nearly all the 
Roman provincial governors of the day. 
The plunder of these unhappy sogutaaiale 
was a recognized source of official income 
to the Roman nobles who-were so fortu. 
nate as to get foreign appointments. A 
overnor who did not plunder more or 
ess was a monster of virtue whom they 
had a difficulty in comprehending. It 
may be granted that the reign of Verres 
in Sicily had tried the patience of the pro- 
vincials beyond endurance, or they would 
not have complained. But there were 
wider interests at stake in this particular 
trial than those either of Verres or his 
accusers. Upon the issue of that trial 
depended in great measure the main- 
tenance of a privilege to which the Ro- 
man Senate attached high importance, 
and possibly, as Cicero thought, the reten- 
tion in the hands of the aristocracy of 
these very lucrative appointments. The 
right of sitting as judges (or rather as 
jurymen, for they combined both offices) 
was a great object of ambition to Roman 
citizens — much as the magistracy is 
among ourselves. The members of the 
Senate at this time possessed it exclu- 
sively; the “knights,” the class below, 
who had once enjoyed it, were jealous of 
it; and there were loud clamors generally 
for some popular change. The present 
panel of judges — or jurymen — was more 
than suspected of being willing to share 
the plunder of a province if —_——— 
employed in bribes by an accused official, 
and many of them were looking forward 
to future opportunities of such plunder 
for themselves. Verres was supported 
by powerful friends — the great family of 
the Metelli among the number— and the 
judges would have been glad enough to 
have let him escape. But Cicero warned 
them, as he had already warned them 
more generally in his defence of Roscius 
of Ameria that they themselves and their 
order were now on their trial; that if 
they now showed themelves honest enough 
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to convict this exemplary criminal, they 
might hope to retain for the Senate its pres- 
ent authority in the law-courts, of which 
they were so jealous ; that if they now dis- 
appointed the hopes of all who looked to 
them for justice, the days of their privi- 
leges were numbered. It is probable 
that Cicero saw in this trial a great oppor- 
tunity for placing himself well both with 
the aristocratic and with the popular 
party. Not that he was actuated by any 
unworthy motives ; but he kept his own 
advancement to the highest offices of 
State steadily in view, and he wanted the 
good word and the good will of all men. 
He was at once proclaiming himself the 
real friend of the aristocrats, with whom 
his true sympathies always lay, for he 
was pleading with them for their own 
honor and the maintenance of their dig- 
nity; and he was at the same time the 
avowed champion of the oppressed pro- 
vincials, and the bold assailant-of iniquity 
in high places. These political consider- 
ations would lead him to throw the whole 
of his energies into the prosecution of 
Verres. We cannot help feeling that it 
is the political candidate for future place 
and honors, and not merely the public 
prosecutor, who launches his scathing 
eloquence against the wretched defend- 
ant; he is anxious not only to secure the 
verdict of the court against the criminal, 
but that of his fellow-citizens generally in 
his own favor. He ventured something, 
no doubt; he must have made enemies, 
by his plain speaking, among the most 
corrupt and venal of the nobles; but we 
can hardly agree with Mr. Trollope in 
thinking that he took up this case “‘ appar- 
ently with no other prospect than that of 
making himself odious to the party to 
which he belonged.” The energy and 
ability with which he conducted this fa- 
mous prosecution crowned him with de- 
served honor, and if he had colored his 
facts strongly to increase the effect of his 
eloquence, it is no more than orators, 
legal and forensic, have done in all ages 
without reproach. But that he had any 
intention of seriously risking his own 
prospects in the abstract interests of 
justice we cannot believe. Even Mr. 
Trollope, whose honesty and fairness of 
statement is unimpeachable even where 
the facts make against his own strong 
predilections, shows us in his pages that 
where Cicero was retained for the defence 
of public officers arraigned on the same 
charges as Verres, he could treat in a 
very different spirit the complaints of 
mere provincials against a Roman gov- 
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ernor. We find him defending Valerius 
Flaccus, who had been governor in Asia, 
and of whose oppressions and exactions 
in that office there is no doubt whatever, 
—though he was more fortunate than 
Verres in having secured the great orator 
on his side. These are some of Mr. 
Trollope’s remarks on the speech : — 


He is very hard upon the Greeks of Asia, 
the class from which the witnesses against 
Flaccus were taken. We know here in En- 
gland that a spaniel, a wife, and a walnut-tree 
may be beaten with advantage. Cicero says 
that in Asia there is a proverb that a Phrygian 
may be improved in the same way. “ Fiat ex- 
perimentum in corpore vili:” it is declared 
throughout Asia that you shall take a Carian 
for your experiment. The “last of the My- 
sians” is the well-known Asiatic term for the 
lowest type of humanity. Look through all 
the comedies — you will find that the leading 
slave is a Lydian. Then he turns to those 
poor Asiatics, and asks them whether any one 
can be expected to think well of them, when 
such is their own testimony of themselves? 


He defended Fonteius against similar 
charges brought against him as propretor 
in Gaul. Probably Fonteius did not plun- 
der on so grand a scale as Verres, — and 
Gaul was a poorer province than Sicily. 
But let us hear, at the mouth of so favor- 
able an interpreter as Mr. Trollope, what 
the spirit and tone of the defence was. 


The speech for Fonteius is remarkable as 
being as hard against the provincial Gauls, as 
his speech against Verres had been favorable 
to the Sicilians. . . . Nothing that these 
wretched Gauls could say against a Roman 
citizen ought to be accepted in evidence! All 
the Romans, he says, who have been in the 
province wish well to Fonteius. Would you 
rather believe these Gauls? led by what feel- 
ing? Bythe opinion of men! Is the opinion, 
then, of your enemies, of greater weight than 
that of your fellow-citizens? Or is it the 
greater credibility of the witnesses? Would 
you prefer, then, unknown men to known, dis- 
honest men to honest, foreigners to your own 
countrymen, greedy men to those who come 
before you for nothing, men of no religion to 
those who fear the gods, those who hate the 
empire and the name of Rome to allies and 
citizens who are good and faithful ? 


“But the Gauls,” says Mr. Trollope, 
“were barbarians, whereas the Sicilians 
were Greeks.” (An esthetic difference, 
we admit; but which should surely have 
made no distinction between them in the 
eyes of the champion of justice and hu- 
manity — “determined to take the part 
of the weak against the strong, with no 
reward before him” —as we are told 
Cicero was in the matter of Verres.) 
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“ And it should always be remembered,” 
he goes on to say, “that Cicero spoke as 
an advocate, and that the praise and cen- 
sure of an advocate require to be taken 
with many grains of salt.” Undoubt- 
edly; and this is just what we ought to 
remember in reading those terrible plead- 
ings against Verres. We have not the 
smallest desire to rehabilitate the Sicilian 
governor. We are not disposed to ex- 
cuse the robberies of pictures and statues 
charged against him, as a modern French 
writer, )1. Bonaffé, seems half inclined 
to do, on the ground of his having been 
an enthusiastic connoisseur and collector; 
though we cannot help being reminded of 
the very elastic consciences of collectors 
some fifty years ago, who thought nothing 
of filcbing an ancient charter from a pub- 
lic library where its value was not appre- 
ciated, or pocketing a rare coin or a 
choice Elzevir, when the still rarer oppor- 
tunity offered. Verres at all events paid 
the penalty for such dangerous tastes, if 
the story be true that Antony got his 
name inserted in the list of the proscribed 
as the only means of compelling him 
to disgorge his splendid collection of 
bronzes. The Sicilians were well avenged, 
and few will waste any sympathy upon 
Verres’s fate; but Cicero himself would 
probably be much surprised to find his 
magnificent rhetoric treated as history. 

Verres at least felt himself too guilty 
to abide the result of the trial. Before 
the conclusion of the evidence, his coun- 
sel, Hortensius, up to that time the ac- 
knowledged “ leader of the bar,” appears 
to have thrown up his brief, and the de- 
fendant himself went off into voluntary 
exile to Marseilles — still a rich man, we 
may conclude, in spite of the fine which 
would be levied on him. And the trium- 
phant accuser wrote and circulated, as 
soon as he could, his meditated speeches 
in the great case, for all Rome to read 
and applaud. 

Honors and popularity flowed in thick 
upon him. He was elected at the earliest 
age allowed by law to the successive of- 
fices of wedile and pretor; and seven 
years after his impeachment of Verres he 
was elected first of the two consuls of 
the year — “ not by the silent ballot-votes,” 
as he tells us with pardonable self-con- 
gratulation, “but by the living acclama- 
tions of the people.” It was the most 
memorable year of Cicero’s life, and per- 
haps the most memorable consulship that 
Rome ever saw. In that year there broke 
out, and was promptly and bloodily sup- 
pressed, the attempted revolution headed 





by Catiline, as to whom historical criti- 
cism has not yet quite made up its mind 
whether he was a conspirator ora martyr. 
Mr. Trollope is, we think, perfectly fair in 
his treatment of the question. He does 
not contend that the contemporary ac- 
counts given us by Sallust and Cicero are 
to be accepted as calm, historical state- 
ments. He would admit, we suppose, 
that Sallust was rather an essayist or lec- 
turer than a historian, and that Cicero 
wrote and spoke as a party leader — hon- 
est, no doubt, but hardly impartial. And 
he allows that the language of the poets, 
from Virgil and Juvenal down to Voltaire 
and Ben Jonson, — who “have made him 
a stock character, and dramatized him as 
a fiend,” —is not evidence. But, as he 
says, such language is the continued ex- 
pression of the feeling that has prevailed 
since Catiline’s time; and this kind of 
tradition has its value as well as written 
history. 

It is very possible that Catiline and his 
party professed and entertained some 
views of political reform, like all revolu- 
tionists, however mixed with selfish aims 
and ambitions ; and we are scarcely com- 
petent judges of what grounds they might 
have had for discontent. But we agree 
with Mr. Trollope that it is impossible to 
“consent to the building up of a noble 
patriot out of such materials as we have 
concerning him.” 

We can only deal in this place, and that 
very briefly, with the high-handed and 
terrible act of justice done upon the con- 
spirators in Rome at the instance, and, as 
it would appear, by the sole authority, of 
the new consul. “Act of justice,” we 
have little hesitation in calling it, though 
its strict legality is more than question- 
able, and was sternly discussed in Rome 
almost before the bodies of the victims 
were cold, as it has been since by later 
authorities. The whole plot, by which 
the consul himself was to have been 
stabbed in his house, the leading senators 
to have been slaughtered, and the city (so 
it was said) given up to fire and pillage, 
had been betrayed to Cicero: by his ve- 
hement denunciations, the very sound of 
which stirs us even now as we read, he 
had driven Catiline out of the Senate, mad 
with rage and the consciousness of dis- 
covered guilt, to join the revolutionary 
forces which were already in arms in 
Etruria — it is difficult now to understand 
what legal or constitutional difficulties 
withheld him from being at once arrested, 
if he could be proved to be altogether the 
traitor which he is described —and it re 
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mained to deal with the chiefs of the con- 
spiracy, who were waiting in Rome to 
head the insurrection there when Catiline 
should march his army on the city. Fore- 
most among these was Lentulus, one of 
the pretors: the evidence against him 
and other nobles seemed conclusive; one 
of their agents was seized, and made con- 
fession, and damnatory letters bearing 
their signatures were found upon his per- 
son, and produced at the meetings of the 
Senate. They held long and solemn de- 
liberation, in which Czsar, who was sus- 
pected of complicity in Catiline’s plot, 
suggested (as reported by Sallust) that, in 
the first place, the Senate had no power 
of capital punishment —that a mere vote 
of the house could not in such a case 
have the force of law (in which he would 
seem to have been technically right)— 
and that “men generally remember best 
what Comes last, and when the punish- 
ment is severe, they will remember the 
severity rather than the crime,” — omi- 
nous words, which in Cicero’s case were 
a prophecy. He therefore advised im- 
prisonment for life. Cicero spoke strongly 
for death, and assured the Senate that 
they had in him a consul who would not 
shrink from carrying out their decree. 
Cato followed on the same side, and the 
sentence was passed. Down in the old 
State dungeon known as the Robur Tulli- 
anum the executioners seem to have been 
already in waiting. The consul himself, 
as the chief of the executive, led Lentulus 
down; his four companions were made to 
follow, and all disappeared into the dark- 
ness below. Nothing more certainly is 
known, except that shortly afterwards 
Cicero reappeared, and uttered a single 
word as to their fate in a Roman euphe- 
mism, “Vixerunt” —“ They have lived 
their life.” There was no trial, no evi- 
dence, no opportunity for defence, no 
public execution. The suddenness, the 
quietness, the thrilling mystery of the 
affair, must have made it seem doubly 
horrible in the eyes of all who had any 
sympathy with the victims, either from 
political convictions, or family ties, or the 
esprit de corps of their order, or the com- 
mon rights of Roman citizens. It gave 
to what we may almost surely consider a 
necessary and righteous though irregular 
exercise of authority all the repulsive fea- 
tures of a quasi judicial murder done in 
secret. Its peculiar circumstances make 
it stand almost alone in history.* Mr. 


* The shooting of the Indian princes after the cap- 
ture of Delhi, by Hodson “‘ of Hodson’s Horse,” as to 
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Trollope has summed up the facts of the 
case, as they make against Cicero, and as 
his enemies might afterwards have put 
them, with his usual fairness. 


As consul he had caused certain Roman 
citizens to be executed as conspirators in the 
teeth of a law which enacted that no Roman 
citizen should be condemned to die except by 
a direct vote of the people. It had certainly 
become a maxim of the constitution of the 
republic that a citizen should not be made to 
suffer death, except by the voice of the people. 
The Valerian, the Porcian, and the Sempro- 
nian laws had all been passed to that effect. 
Now there had been no popular vote as to the 
execution of Lentulus and the other con- 
spirators who had been taken red-handed in 
Rome in the affair of Catiline. Their death 
had been decreed by the Senate, and the de- 
cree of the Senate had been carried out by 
Cicero. But no decree of the Senate had the 
power of a law. In spite of that decree, the 
old law was in force; and no appeal to the 
people had been allowed to Lentulus. But 
there had grown up in the constitution a prac- 
tice which had been supposed to override the 
Valerian and Porcian laws. In certain emer- 
gencies the Senate would call upon the consuls 
to see that the republic should suffer no 
injury, and it had been held that at such 
moments the consuls were invested with an 
authority above all law. Cicero had been thus 
strengthened when as consul he had struggled 
with Catiline. But it was an open question, 
— as Cicero himself very well knew. 

Yet we think with him that the consul 
was morally justified in thus overstepping 
the law. Whether the act was what we 
should call the act of a strong government 
or a weak one, is more open to doubt. It 
certainly proved, as Mr. Trollope argues, 
the moral courage of Cicero in deliber- 
ately taking upon himself what he felt to 
be a perilous responsibility ; but we might 
have equally appreciated the patriotism, 
and perhaps have seen more of “the high 
calm that marks the strong,” in the states- 
man who had chosen to meet such a con- 
ey with the ordinary powers of the 
aw. 

But, legally or illegally, Cicero had good 
ground for his assertion that as consul he 
had “saved Rome.” We will not even 
allow that Rome owed him less gratitude 
because he told her citizens of it so often. 
For we must hasten to follow Mr. Trol- 
lope into one or two of the later scenes of 
Cicero’s life, when the clouds so soon 
overshadowed the brief day of his glory. 
That one twelvemonth of his consulship 
was indeed, as his biographer pathetically 


which act opinions were and are still divided, is per- 
haps the nearest modern parallel. 
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says, “the apex of his fortunes; and after 
that, for the twenty years that followed, 
there fell upon him one misery after an- 
other, one trouble on the head of another 
trouble, so cruelly, that the reader, know- 
ing the manner of Romans, almost won- 
ders that he condescended to live.” 
Strong public feeling against the deed 
he had done showed itself at once. It 
was, usual for the consul, on resigning 
office, to review in a speech the events of 
the year, and to make solemn oath that 
he had faithfully discharged his duties. 
One of the tribunes, exercising his right 
of veto, forbade Cicero to address the 
people, as having put Roman citizens to 
death contrary to law: he was to do noth- 
ing more than take the formal oath. But 
the consul was not yet to be silenced. 
He substituted for the usual form, he tells 
us, words to the effect that he had by his 
own sole exertions saved the republic and 
the city. There was a shout in response 
from the people that he had sworn truly. 
Cicero says it was unanimous; but we 
are told by Dion Cassius that for the 
words inserted in the oath “he was hated 
all the more.” The party who supported 
him were at least strong enough and 
zealous enough to escort him in triumph 
home to his house, no longer consul, but 
still to all appearance the most popular 
man in Rome. “They conferred upon 
me not only congratulations,” he writes 
to a friend in the exultation of the mo- 
ment, ‘but an eternity and immortality of 
lory.” 
. But the man who depended on the 
gratitude or the patriotism of the Romans 
of that day was building on a most unsta 
ble foundation. Other actors were com- 
ing on the scene — men who had all Cice- 
ro’s personal ambition with none of his 
scruples, and who, instead of Cicero’s 
constant hopefulness that he should find 
somewhere under the changeful exterior 
of the Roman people a heart that beat 
true —and that he was the man to touch 
it —entertained for the mass of their fel- 
Jow-citizens a secret contempt that was 
far better founded. Pompey was on his 
way to Rome at the head of his victorious 
army, fresh from his Asiatic conquests. 
On him the attention of all Rome was 
centred —the greater part dazzled by this 
flash of the old Roman military glory, 
some disturbed and anxious as to what 
would come of it. Cicero had certainly 
some strong suspicions, which he strove 
hard to quiet in his own mind, of a truth 
which the course of events enables us 
now to see pretty clearly, — that since the 





domination of Marius and of Sulla, the 
master of Rome’s armies was, if he so 
pleased, the master of Rome. Of Pom- 
pey, Mr. Trollope confesses that he “ has 
but a vague conception.” Cicero cer- 
tainly never understood him, as he prac- 
tically admits in his letters; and we will 
not here pretend to be wiser. He had at 
least the great merit of success. He was 
so popular with the commons, and so little 
did they mistrust him, that exceptional 
clauses in his favor were inserted in pro- 
posed enactments. Why he should have 
disbanded the devoted and irresistible 
army which would have seated him in 
Rome as dictator, king, emperor — what 
he would — did not appear clear to those 
who dreaded him then, and certainly never 
will to us now. But with whatever mo- 
tive, he subsequently allowed himself to 
form with Czsar and Crassus that coa- 
lition of ambitious interests commonly 
called the First Triumvirate — as to which 
Mr. Trollope observes with much truth 
that “he knows of no great fact in history 
so impalpable, so shadowy, so unreal.” 
In this association Cicero, he thinks, 
might have made a fourth, had he been 
willing to join in what was really .a con- 
spiracy against the republic. But this 
would have been abhorrent to his very 
nature and principles. The republic— 
as it ought to be — was the dream of his 
life. But his ideal republic was not de- 
mocracy. What he meant was, as Mr. 
Trollope sees, an oligarchy —call it by 
what name he would; 


A republic not Utopian, altogether human 
and rational,—a republic which he believed 
to be that of Scipio, of Marcellus and Lzlius, 
—a republic which should do nothing for him 
but require his assistance, in which the people 
should vote and the oligarchs rule in accord- 
ance with the established laws. Peace and 
ease, prosperity and protection, it would be 
for the Rome of his dream to bestow upon the 
provinces. Law and order, education and in- 
telligence, it would be for her rulers to bestow 
upon Rome. 


Such a republic as this, if “not Uto- 
pian,’ was at least impossible in the 
Rome of Cicero. He was living, as he 
himself admitted in a moment of disgust, 
“in the dregs of the vintage of Romulus.” 
“Imagine, if you can,” says Mommsen, 
“London, with the slave population of 
New York, the police of Constantinople, 
the industrial condition of modern Rome, 
and think of the political state of Paris in 
1848, —and you will have some idea of 
republican Rome in her last moments.” 
Mr. Trollope fully endorses the same his- 
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torian’s strictures on her nobles of those 
days. 


We remember Mommsen’s verdict : ‘‘On the 
Roman oligarchy of this period no judgment 
can be passed save one of inexorable and re- 
morseless condemnation.” The further we 
see into the facts of Roman history in our en- 
deavors to read the life of Cicero, the more 
apparent becomes its truth. But Cicero, 
though he saw far towards it, never acknowl- 
edged it. ‘n this consists the charm of his 
character, though at the same time the weak- 
ness of his political aspirations ; his weakness, 
— because he was vain enough to imagine that 
he could talk men back from their fish-ponds ; 
its charm,—because he was able through it 
all to believe in honesty. The more hopeless 
became the cause, the sweeter, the more im- 
passioned, the more divine, became his lan- 
guage. He tuned his notes to still higher 
pitches of melody, and thought that thus he 
would bring back public virtue. 


We believe this to be no more than the 
simple truth. Cicero believed in the re- 
public, — and in himself as its regenera- 
tor. For these reasons he was tempted 
to join any leader of the day in whom he 
saw power and ability combined, hoping 
always to mould him to his own political 
theories. He would have liked, as Mr. 
Trollope says, to have been “ the leading 
oligarch of the day” — always because he 
thought himself fit to govern, and that his 
government would be, like his consulship, 
the salvation of the State. That was his 
temptation, if he was tempted (Mr. Trol- 
lope entertains no doubt that the oppor- 
tunity was offered him*), to share the 
power of the Triumvirate. For this he 
would have joined Pompey, he would 
have joined Cesar, and in this hope he 
drifted so long between the two. He 
even seems at one time to have dreamed 
of uniting them both with himself in an 
ideal triumvirate, in which all the talents 
and all the virtues were to be represented. 
He saw, as he hoped, successively in 
Pompey, in Julius Cesar, in the young 
Octavian, the saviors of Rome; an 
would have been content latterly, as he 
says in a letter to Varro, to have been, 
under Julius, ‘the mason, since he could 
not be the architect, of a revived repub- 
lic.” 

The glory of his consulship passed, and 
only the jealousies and enmities aroused 


* Mr. Trollope is surely right in refusing to accept in 
earnest (though it has commonly been so accepted) a 
remark in one of Cicero’s letters to Atticus, that the 
offer of an augurship would have tempted him to join 
the coaiition. ‘* That was the bait,’’ he says, ** that 
would have caught me!”’ But it seems nothing more 
than a jest. 





by it survived. The members of the old 
governing “houses” had never fully ac- 
cepted this new and successful aspirant. 
The commons taunted him with aspiring 
to be “a king” —the very word threw 
odium on the man to whom it was applied. 
The election of Clodius to the tribuneship 
gave to his bitterest enemy the opportu- 
nity of introducing a bill — really levelled 
at Cicero alone — for the outlawry of any 
man “who had put to death a Roman 
citizen without trial.” The hostility of 
the new consuls; the cold neutrality, if 
it was nothing more, of Czsar and Cras- 
sus, estranged by Cicero’s rejection of 
their overtures; the bad faith (for it 
seems to have amounted to this) of Pom- 
pey, on whose support he had been 
encouraged to depend,—drove him to 
despair. He retired from what he thought 
a hopeless contest, leaving his enemies 
to pass a decree of banishment in his 
absence, and spent sixteen months in 
voluntary exile, first at Dyrrhacium, and 
then at Thessalonica. He occupied him- 
self during that weary time in bemoaning 
his fate in letters to his various friends, 
and urging them piteously to take steps 
for his recall. This conduct has been 
characterized by all previous writers as 
unmanly, and unworthy of his high posi- 
tion and character—in far too strong 
terms, Mr. Trollope thinks. Several 
pages are here devoted to an apology, 
which at least deserves to be read for its 
hearty sympathy and vigorous expression, 
whether we fully accept it or not. The 
writer urges in Cicero’s behalf, in the first 
place, that the letters written during this 
exile were addressed to his wife, his 
brother Quintus, or his friend Atticus, to 
whom he lays bare his inmost heart, 
whatever face he might have worn before 
the world. Then he thinks that his ac- 
cusers have not fully estimated what this 
exile was to such a man. 


Let those who rebuke the unmanliness of 
Cicero’s wailings remember what were his suf- 
ferings. . . . Everything was to be taken from 
him —all that he had; his houses, his books, 
his pleasant gardens, his busts and pictures, 
his wide retinue of slaves and possessions, 
lordly as are those of our dukes and earls. 
He was driven out from Italy, and so driven 
that no place of delight could be open to him. 
Sicily, where he had friends, Athens, where he 
might have lived, were closed against him. 
He had to look where to live, and did live, for 
a while, on money borrowed from his friends. 
All the cherished occupations of his life were 
over for him, —the law-courts, the forum, the 
Senate, and the crowded meetings of Roman 
citizens hanging on his words, 
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All this is true: but banished men have 
suffered it in all times under all govern- 
ments, and without Cicero’s passionate 
outcries. But whatever we may think of 
the exile, our contempt for the noble 
Romans of that day is as great as Mr. 
Trollope’s. Cicero was recalled in an- 
other revulsion of popular feeling, and his 
journey homewards, and his reception at 
Rome, was one continuous triumphal 
progress. 

For a while it seemed — and he himself 
was fain to think —that he was again the 
foremost man in Rome. But in the pres- 
ence of Pompey and Cesar his position 
was thoroughly changed, and the suffer- 
ings of the past and mistrust of the future 
had shaken his nerve and broken his 
spirit ; he even felt inclined to blame him- 
self for his old independence. The vacil- 
lating policy of these his latter years 
arose no doubt in part from the difficulties 
of the situation, and his unwillingness to 
believe in the death of Roman liberty. 
It would have been better, since he could 
not fall at Philippi, that he had retired to 
his books — the friends that, as he said, 
never failed or disappointed him, and 
even forgave hisdesertion. But the weak 
compliances and self-contradictions even 
of an honest politician are painful to read, 
gently as they are dealt with in the vol- 
umes before us. Such true glory as 
shone upon him towards the close of his 
career was not won at Rome. It arose 
out of his government of Cilicia,— not 
the “triumph” over the robber tribes 
there, which he claimed with an almost 
childish eagerness, but the astonished 
gratitude with which his provincial sub- 
jects recognized the advent of a governor 
who carried into practice the rules of 
justice and moderation which he had laid 
down in that noble letter on provincial 
government addressed to his brother 
Quintus. He lived to see all his hopes of 
that ideal republic dashed to the ground: 
to see the violent deaths of Pompey and 
Cesar — the first with some regret, the 
latter with an exultation which his biog- 
rapher seeks vainly toexcuse. His hopes 
rose once again with the “ boy ” Octavian ; 
“my young Cesar,” as he calls him, 
whom at one time he thought he might 
contrive to manage, and at another that 
“some god had divinely inspired ; ” and 
whose cold and calculating heartlessness 
gave him up to the swords of Antony. 

We think Mr. Trollope is right in re- 
fusing to apply to those who killed Casar 
the term “murderers” or “assassins.” 
Without going so far as to see in Cesar, 





with Mr. Froude, a secular Messiah, the 
savior of his country from her worser 
self, who met with death as his reward, 
we may yet feel that the cutting off of such 
a man at such a moment, however patri- 
otic the impulse, was not only a deed of 
horror in itself, but a misfortune for 
Rome. But to men brought up to think 
that there lurked abomination under the 
very name and idea of “king,” and who 
ned good reason to believe that Czsar 
was aiming at kingly power, under what- 
ever name he might choose to assume it, 
—among whom the slayers of tyrants 
were the heroes of song and legend — 
such a deed might naturally appear an 
heroic act of duty. “ Judging as a Roman, 
when the deed was done,” says Mr. Trol- 
lope, “‘ Cicero believed it to have been a 
glorious deed: there could be no doubt 
on the subject.” And we are bound in 
fairness to judge him as a Roman, and 
not by our own standard of morality. To 
us Englishmen, the “gospel of the dag- 
ger” is abhorrent; but to the Roman it 
seemed a true gospel. Cicero was cer- 
tainly present at Czsar’s death; but there 
is no evidence of his having been privy 
to the conspiracy. Still less does it seem 
fair to accuse him of having been among 
the first to suggest such a mode of ridding 
the commonwealth of one who was grow- 
ing too great for it. Mr. Trollope has 
pointed out Mr. Froude’s erroneous trans- 
lation of a passage by which he makes 
Cicero say, in a letter to Atticus, that 
“ Czsar’s continuance in life was a dis- 
grace to the State;” whereas the real 
sense of the words is, that “existence 
under such circumstances was a disgrace ” 
to all true men at Rome. We are not so 
sure as to another passage, the sense of 
which he disputes, and on which Mr. 
Froude founds the assertion that Cicero 
“had long thought of assassination as the 
readiest means of ending” the great dic- 
tator’s power and life. The words — 
“the man is but mortal, and may be got 
rid of in many ways” — probably refer 
not to Cesar but to Pompey.* They are 
suspiciously suggestive; but a premedi- 
tated design upon the life of even a polit- 
ical enemy is hardly in accordance with 
what we know of Cicero’s nature. But 
inasmuch as we find him expressing un- 
bounded satisfaction at the deed when 
done, congratulating the actors in it, and 
regretting that he had not himself taken 
a part, we do not see that his own posi- 


* Comp. Trollope, vol. i., p. 5; Froude’s Czsar, p. 
365. Much depends on the sense given to extingut. 
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tion in the matter gains much by this 
acquittal of any complicity beforehand. 
Inclined as we are to admire Cicero’s 
character in very many points, we could 
well have forgiven him a stern satisfaction 
in the work of the Ides of March, had 
his language in speaking of it been, in 
tone and spirit, anything like that which 
Shakespeare has put into the mouth of 
Brutus. But here are Cicero’s words, in 
a letter to Cassius in Syria a few months 
after, when Antony was giving him un- 
easiness: “I should have been glad if 
= had invited me to your dinner on the 
des of March; then there would have 
been nothing left over: it is your leav- 
ings then which are giving me all this 
trouble now.” So well satisfied is he 
with this grim pleasantry, that he copies 
it (as men who have many correspondents 
are apt to copy their pet phrases) in an- 
other letter to Trebonius soon after — 
improving on it so far as to style the 
bloody scene a “splendid banquet,” and 
again regretting that the guests had made 
a mistake in “leaving” Antony. If a 
copy of either of these letters (and they 
were probably not the only ones written 
by him in the same strain) ever fell into 
Antony’s hands, it would not need the 
bitter invective of the Philippics to ex- 
plain the relentless fashion in which he 
unted their writer to death. One would 
have hoped and expected to find a man 
like Cicero, who was (we quite agree with 
his present biographer) in so many of the 
nobler and more Christian-like modes of 
feeling far in advance of his age, speak- 
ing a this: deed of blood as a terrible 
necessity laid upon the doers of it by 
imperative duty to their country; more, 
in short, as he does sometimes speak of 
the hurried execution of the accomplices 
of Catiline, a proceeding which, whatever 
view we may take of its legality, stood far 
less in need of any moral apology than 
the stabbing of Czsar. Mr. Trollope 
would probably tell us that we are unrea- 
sonable in expecting Cicero to rise above 
the cruel and relentless spirit of his na- 
tion and times; and it may be so. But 
it is disappointing to find so much of it 
in a man who in many respects shows the 
dawnings of a humanity even towards the 
brute creation —a principle which had 
yet very long to wait for its development 
even under Christianity. He could pro- 
test against the brutalizing spectacles of 
the arena. ‘ What pleasure can there be 
to a man of letters,” he says to one of 
his correspondents, “in seeing a weak 
human being destroyed by a powerful 





beast, or some poor, defenceless animal 
transfixed by a hunting-spear?” In that 
celebrated letter addressed to his brother, 
he impresses on him, and on all men in 
authority, the duty of kindness and con- 
sideration to all creatures who come un- 
der their power, even to “slaves and 
dumb animals” —two kinds of cattle 
whose feelings and sufferings an ordinary 
Roman governor would not take into ac- 
count at all. Yet this is the same man 
who, in one of these orations against 
Verres, speaking of the execution of cer- 
tain pirates, goes out of his way — for it 
adds nothing to his case against the de- 
fendant—to use such words as these: 
“ There is nothing in victory so sweet, no 
evidence of it more sure, than to see 
those whom you once feared, but have 
now got the better of, led out to tortures 
and death.” Such was, no doubt, too 
much the spirit of Roman conquerors, 
and possibly Cicero is here rather speak- 
ing to the passions of his supposed audi- 
ence than expressing any sentiment of 
his own; but the use of such language is 
as unworthy of his better nature as his 
exultation in cold blood over the slaugh- 
ter of a man who had once been his 
friend, who had sat but a few months be- 
fore as an honored guest at his table, and 
of whom he had spoken in the Senate, 
within the last few weeks, in the highest 
terms of gratitude for his moderation in 
victory. 

We have not been able always to adopt 
the view taken in these volumes of Cice- 
ro’s public character. But Mr. Trollope’s 
warm and honest advocacy has made us 
differ from him never without regret, and 
we will close our notice with a charming 
passage from his concluding chapter with 
which we cordially agree : — 


You shall live with a man from year’s end 
to year’s end, and shall not know his creed 
unless he tell you, or that you see him perform- 
ing the acts of his worship. But you cannot 
live with him and not know whether he live in 
accordance with Christ’s teaching. And so it 
was with Cicero. Read his works through 
from the beginning to the end, and you shall 
feel that you are living with a man whom you 
might accompany across the village green to 
church, should he be kind enough to stay with 
you over the Sunday. The urbanity, the soft- 
ness, the humanity, the sweetness, are all there. 
But you shall not find it to be so with Cesar, 
or Lucretius, or with Virgil. When you read 
his philosophical treatises it is as though you 
were discussing with some latter-day scholar 
the theories of Plato or of Epicurus. He 
does not talk of them as though he believed in 
them for his soul’s guidance; nor do you ex- 
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pect it. All the interest that you have in the 
conversation would be lost were you to find 
such a faith as that. You would avoid the 
man as a pagan. The Stoic doctrine would so 
shock you when brought out for real wear, as 
to make you feel yourself in the company of 
some mad atheist, with a man for whose wel- 
fare, early or late in life, church-bells had 
never been rung. But with a man who has his 
Plato simply by heart, you can spend the long 
summer day in sweet conversation. So it is 
with Cicero. You lie down with him, looking 
out upon the sea at Cuma, or sit with him 
beneath the plane-tree of Crassus, and listen 
while he tells you of this doctrine and the 
other. So Arcesilaus may be supposed to 
have said; and so Carneades laid down the 
law. It was that,and no more. But when he 
tells you of the place assigned to you in 
heaven, and how you are to win it, then he is 
in earnest. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE FRERES. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF “THE 
WOOING O’T.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE memory of the ensuing week dwelt 
long with Grace Frere, as almost the 
dreariest period through which she had 
ever lived. 

The narrow limits of their dwelling- 

lace; the strangeness of everything; the 
Soutien, —<il were depressing, espe- 
cially the want of ordinary occupations. 

Thanks to the urgency of Jimmy 
Byrne, Randal was induced to call on 
Uncle Frere, and found him about to 
drive to the station for —to him —a rare 
holiday visit to some friend in the coun- 
try. 

He only spoke to his nephew in the 
hall, gave him an icy hand, said he would 
keep his (Randal’s) card and write on his 
return, then asked when they had ar- 
rived, and stepped into his hroagham 
without waiting for an answer. 

“He is a heartless old buffer,” con- 
cluded Randal. 

“And scarcely courteous,” added Mrs. 
Frere ; “how unlike your dear father!” 

Grace said nothing, but thought, with a 
certain degree of comfort, that with such 
a parent change and indifference on Max- 
well’s part was not to be wondered at. 

The ensuing days, however, were not 
all gloom. Jimmy, the faithful Jimmy, 
took them to Westminster Abbey on 
Sunday; and, under his guardianship, 
Randal and Grace ventured to the theatre 





on Tuesday — to the Prince of Wales’s 
— where they intensely enjoyed “ Ours,” 
Grace thinking it perfection, and Randal 
stating his intention of turning his 
thoughts to dramatic writing. On their 
return, they found Mrs. Frere tolerably 
cheerful, and in possession of a note 
which kept Grace unusually wakeful. It 
was dated “ H—— Square, April 3rd.” 


“DEAR MRS. FRERE,— As morning 
visits are out of the question for me, T 
hope you, your son and daughter, will dine 
with me on Thursday next, at 7.30, when 
I expect Maxwell will be at home to meet 
you. Yours faithfully, 

“ RICHARD FRERE.” 


“ That is cool!” said Randal. 

*“ Business men have cold manners,” 
replied Mrs. Frere, “and I have no doubt 
your uncle Frere meant to be very kind.” 

“T suppose it will be quite a family 
party,” observed Grace, “so we need not 
dress much ;” but though she was rather 
silent, taking little part in Randal’s sar- 
casms and anticipations, the prospect 
filled her mind all night and occupied her 
hands next morning. 

She was lady’s-maid-in-chief, and her 
mother commanded a more extensive 
unpacking than they had hitherto at- 
tempted. 

Treasures of tulle, and jet, and white 
crape frilling, and half-forgotten lockets 
were unearthed, and the morning passed 
away not unpleasantly in the unfolding 
and laying out of sundry garments and 
rectifications of the same, for Mrs. Frere 
was keenly alive to the importance of first 
impressions, and Grace, to the revivifica- 
tion of old ones. This pleasing occupa- 
tion was not agreeably interrupted by the 
appearance of Miss Timbs and her little 
account, genteelly presented on a small 
tray with the observation, “‘ You said.as 
’ow you wished it weekly, mum. You will 
see the rent is not mentioned; the gentle- 
man paid the first week in advance, which 
is not my desire with a family of your 
respectability.” Having spoken, Miss 
Timbs ducked and departed. 

“Oh, Grace! it is an awful sum!” was 
Mrs. Frere’s exclamation as she glanced 
at the total, absolutely turning pale as she 
spoke. ‘ Do look here — I cannot make 
out the figures quite; can it be nearly 
five pounds !” 

“Let me see, mother! do not distress 
yourself so much — yes, I am afraid it is. 
How very costly everything is! kitchen 
fire three shillings, sitting-room fire four! 
those miserable chickens seven shillings, 
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and sea-kale five! —why, we have only 
had it twice!—and even cleaning the 
boots is charged a shilling, and the whole, 
four pounds eighteen shillings and two- 
pence.” 

“There must be a mistake some- 
where,” said Mrs. Frere, slightly indig- 
nant, “or frightful extortion. Ring the 
bell, Grace; I will speak to Miss — what 
is her name ? —at once.” 

“Stay, dear mother!” cried Grace, a 
little afraid of rushing upon the certain, 
though shadowy, dangers of a conflict 
with Miss Timbs. “Randal says Mr. 
Byrne will come up this evening; let us 
wait and show the bill to him. He un- 
derstands everything of this kind, and 
then we will make no mistake.” 

“Perhaps it would be better,” replied 
Mrs. Frere, not sorry to postpone the 
struggle. “I have no doubt he will 
compel her to reduce these monstrous 
charges. She sees we are strangers, and 
thinks she may presume on our igno- 
rance.” 

“But yet she is good-natured. You 
know she asked Mab down the other day 
when it was wet, and gave her bread and 
butter.” 

“It was our butter,” said Mab quietly, 
from the window where she was kneeling 
on a chair. “She was having tea and 
buttered toast ; there was a large piece of 
butter on the table, and when she gave 
me some of the toast, she made some 
more, with lots of butter on it; and a tiny 
bit of green leaf came off the knife, and I 
saw it still on the butter when Sarah put 
it on the table after dinner.” 

“Oh, Mab!” cried Grace, “ you should 
not be a little spy when any one is kind 
to you!” 

“T am not a spy,” returned Mab, un- 
moved; “I could not help seeing. I dare 
say mammy doesn’t mind; Miss Timbs 
is not so rich as we are, and lives down 
beside the kitchen. Mother would let 
her have some of-our butter.” 

“ Rich, dearest!” exclaimed Mrs. Frere 
tragically, “ we are only beginning to know 
what poverty is. I do not care for my- 
self, but for my children — the idea is too 
bitter! You know, dear Grace,” she re- 
sumed, wiping her eyes, “that of all the 
money we had in Dublin — the trifle those 
few things poor dear grandpapa could 
leave me were sold for—we had only 
nineteen pounds left after our journey 
here; and if this rapacious woman is to 
charge us five pounds a week for common 
necessaries, without rent, how long will 
that last? Why, I cannot expect any 
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more until the beginning of June, when 
the first quarter’s interest is to be paid, 
they tell me. And how are we to exist if 
we are to pay ready money? It is quite 
unreasonable of Mr. Byrne to suggest 
it. 

Poor Grace felt this to be unanswer- 
able, while her heart sank at the gloomy 
prospect. She could only say, as cheer- 
fully as was manageable, — 

“We must talk to Jimmy Byrne about 
it; do not tease yourself too soon, moth- 
er. 

“ Ah, my dear, at my age one thinks of 
the realities.” 

However, by tea-time, when Randal 
came in and announced that Byrne could 
not come up till the next evening but one, 
realities were forgotten, and all made 
merry over their anticipations of to-mor- 
row’s dinner with Uncle Frere. 

In spite of her outward cheerfulness 
and composure, Grace felt it would have 
been less tremendous to lead the charge 
of the Light Brigade than to face the 
dinner at Uncle Frere’s on that memora- 
ble Thursday. She had assisted at her 
mother’s toilette; she had dressed and 
“plaited” Mab, and left her with strict 
injunctions not to ruffle her hair; and 
then there was but a short quarter of an 
hour left to attire herself. Yet it was 
enough. The simplicity of her means did 
not allow elaboration. After her abun- 
dant glossy, red-brown hair was brushed 
and parted, and coiled into a thick knot 
low down upon her neck —after her fresh 
white gauzy frills were properly arranged, 
her gloves carefully drawn on and but- 
toned, and the drapery of her skirt finally 
put to rights, she was ready. Then they 
had to wait for Randal, whose tie was 
obstinate, and his studs contradictory. 

At last all was prepared, a cab was 
brought, and they were off. Mabel, over- 
awed by anticipation, was preternaturall 
amiable; and Grace, like a thoroughbred, 
answering tothe spur of strong necessity, 
kept up the spirits of the whole party by 
her wild, gay, fanciful chaff, till her own 
color rose, and her deep grey eyes lit up 
and sparkled, as if she were going to a 
great and assured triumph, instead of a 
dreaded mortification, while she quivered 
in every nerve as if struck with a deadly 
chill. 

It was some minutes after 7.30 when 
the cab containing our party came up to 
Mr. Frere’s door. A brougham was just 
driving off, and caught Randal’s eye. 

“IT say. mother, Uncle Frere has some 
swells to meet us.” 
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“T hope not, dear boy; I want to speak | dined out many times in Dublin;” and 


to him alone.” 


she gazed solemnly, though shyly, at her 


The next moment the grave and digni- | stately-looking relative. 


fied butler, assisted by an equally sedate 


“Tam sorry Max has not come in; he 


footman, was assisting, with deferential | returned this morning, but has been de- 
observance, to remove their wraps, and/tained. We will not wait for him.” 


deciding in their own minds that ‘mas- 


While Mr. Frere was speaking, Lady 


ter’s poor relations, who had come in a/ Elton was uttering some civil nothings to 


common ‘growler,’ were of the right 
sort,” a verdict which would have been 
endorsed by any observer who glanced at 
the group which presented itself as the 
solemn Ricketts threw open the drawing- 
room door — Mrs. Frere, still pretty and 
eminently ladylike in her yp lack 
dress and feathery white cap, leading 
Mabel; Mabel, pale, plain yet refined- 
hooking, with big blue eyes, plentiful hair, 
and tiny feet; Randal, fair, tall, and 
slight; and Grace, slender, yet round, her 
small head, with its deer-like poise, giving 
an air of distinction to the whole figure ; 
her graceful, pliant waist, her creamy 
white skin, her clear, earnest eyes, mak- 
ing a sweet picture of gracious girlhood. 

The master of the house and an elderly 
lady — an elegant-looking woman, fash- 
ionably dressed — were standing before 
the fireplace; both turned at the opening 
of the door and announcement of “ Mr., 
Mrs., and Miss Frere.” 

“Very happy to see you,” said the host, 
rather rigidly; “and you too—a”—to 
Grace and Randal, shaking hands with 
all three successively. ‘Let me intro- 
duce Lady Elton, Mrs. Frere. I imagine 
you must have met in former years.” 

“I think we have heard of each other, 
but never met,” said Lady Elton sweetly, 
and offering her hand to Mrs. Frere. 
“Your son and daughter” —a slight curt- 
sey. 
ty have often heard my dear husband 
and Max speak of you, Lady Elton. I 
am very glad to make your acquaintance.” 

Lady Elton’s tone, the atmosphere of 
the richly, elegantly furnished rooms, 
seemed like a return home to Mrs. Frere, 
and completely restored her soft, tranquil, 
ordinary manner, which the vexations and 
anxieties of the last three months had 
considerably frayed. 

“I have brought my little Mabel, you 
see,” continued Mrs. Frere to her brother- 
in-law. “I thought you had probably 
forgotten I had another girl, and I have 
no one to leave with her.” 

“Oh, indeed! Good-evening, Miss Ma- 
bel,” said the uncle, with anything but 
cordiality; “your first dinner out, ! pre- 


sume?” 


Grace and Randal; but it was an infinite 
relief to all parties when Mr. Frere’s 
words were appropriately capped by the 
announcement of “dinner.” Whereupon 
the master of the house offered his arm 
to Mrs. Frere, Lady Elton looked to Ran- 
dal, who immediately offered his, and 
Grace and Mabel followed hand in hand. 
On reaching the sumptyous dining- 
room —duly furnished and ornamented 
with oak and bronze, covered with Persian 
carpets, and hung with deep crimson cur- 
tains — Lady Elton took the head of the 
table, with Randal on her left; Mrs. Frere 
took the host’s right, and Grace‘ his left; 
while Mabel was put next her sister — 
a place being set for her after they were 
in the room — which mark of her being 
unexpected and unwished-for irritated 
Grace in her present state of nervous 
strain, but which Mrs. Frere contem- 
plated with profound indifference. A 
place opposite still remained vacant dur- 
ing the soup period, and in spite of Lad 
Elton’s well-bred efforts to be cheerful, 
and Mrs. Frere’s unassumed ease, “ The 
cold chain of silence hung o’er them still!” 
—silence, and in Grace’s sympathetic, 
keenly perceptive soul, the instinctive 
conviction that they were not favored 
guests. It was hard work to swallow the 
soup, with a choking sensation in her 
throat, while her hands were icy cold, and 
the bright color was fast fading from her 
cheeks. She .had already disregarded 
two distinct nudges from Mabel, and had 
wondered, in a dull, hazy manner, at Ran- 
dal’s unusual quiet, when the door behind 
her opened and her heart seemed to stand 
still, as a well-known voice, for which her 
ear had often yearned with an aching she 
would have died rather than confessed, 
exclaimed, — 
“A thousand apologies! I did not 
know I was so late;” and Max walked 
—y round to Mrs. Frere and said cor- 
ially: “Very glad to see you, my dear 
aunt! All right, I hope?” leaning over 


her chair and shaking hands with her 
quite warmly; then passing Lady Elton 
with ‘Good-evening,” greeted Randal, 
patted Mabel’s head kindly, and took 
Grace’s hand. “So, my sweet cousin, you 





“No, it is not,” replied Mabel; “I 


are in London at last!” he said, with a 
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keen, quick glance into the eyes upraised 
to his, — moist, questioning eyes, and 
almost unconsciously pressing the cold 
hand given to him. 

“Alas! yes,” was Grace’s expressive 
answer in alow tone; and then Maxwell 
passed round to his place between Mrs. 
Frere and Lady Elton, and waved away 
the soup presented by the butler — “ No, 
thanks! let dinner go on;” and from that 
moment coldness and silence disappeared. 
With a nod to his father, Max told him 
“That arrangement would be made, after 
all, on the most favorable terms,” an an- 
nouncement that evidently gave the hearer 
satisfaction; and then Max devoted him- 
self to the company generally. He de- 
scribed his visit to Paris, spoke of its 
altered aspect; he argued lightly with 
Lady Elton, who was disposed to defend 
the Communists, probably for argument’s 
sake. He made flattering allusions to his 
visit to Dungar, and for the first time 
took the trouble to put Randal in the best 
light. He looked to Mab’s requirements 
in the way of sweets and fruit and wine; 
and though he paid least attention to 
Grace, she was not neglected. Lady El- 
ton had never known Max so agreeable; 
Randal began to think he was not such a 
bad fellow after all. Mrs. Frere’s spirits 
began to rise as she noticed the easy, 
friendly tone of the powerful only son, 
while Grace — Grace alone, with the un- 
erring instinct of yearning tenderness, 
thought she detected under all this bright 
courtesy something that was not the ring 
of true metal; some lack which she could 
not define, even to herself; a conscious- 
ness which she could not resist, even 
when telling herself it was unworthy, that 
though well and naturally done, Max was 
playing a part. 

But she would not permit herself to be 
silent; and, seeing her uncle the least 
absorbed by Max, she addressed her 
efforts at conversation to him. She was 
internally ashamed of the struggle this 
cost her. Why, she asked herself, should 
she have this dread of talking to this stern, 
self-contained man? He was not com- 
parable in style and bearing to her grand- 
father. He was her father’s brother. 
He was no great noble, accustomed to 
courts and senates, but a London mer- 
chant of ordinary wealth and standing. 
Why was she such a coward, such a des- 
picable coward? She would not yield to 
it. Why should she, his equal, feel this 
fear of him? So, with resolution worthy 


cle. 
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“You have never visited Ireland, un- 
You ought to have come with Max.” 
Mr. Frere glanced at her, astonished. 
It seemed a liberty on the part of this pen- 
niless, obscure girl to address zm with 
the familiarity of a relative, when he had 
scarce acknowledged her as such, for 
Maxwell’s views and visits committed Az 
to nothing ; and he was dimly conscious 
of a kind of resentful enmity towards this 
possibly dangerous girl, with her repre- 
hensible frank fearlessness and incompre- 
hensible brightness. 

“No,” he returned shortly; “I have no 
time for visiting of any kind” 

“T am sure a complete change would 
amuse you and do you good,” persisted 
Grace, feeling her courage revive, after 
making that first step which costs so 
much. “Do you never go out of town?” 
“Very seldom. Ricketts” (to the but- 
ler), “ hock to Lady Elton.” 

“T begin to like London, though we are 
only in a_ shabby lodging,” resumed 
Grace, smiling, now bent on making her 
uncle talk; “it seems so inexhaustible. 
But I want to see the City; that must be 
the greatest wonder of all!” 

“Not much to interest a young lady 
there.” 

“Young ladies are thought very stupid, 
I am afraid,” returned Grace. “Do you 
ever go to the Derby? I should like to 
see the Derby.” 

“The Derby —um—I have seen it; 
it is now—a—scarcely the place for 
ladies.” 

“What a shame!” exclaimed Grace ; 
“ladies seem to have nothing left but dull 
things.” 

Instead of answering, Mr. Frere, rais- 
ing his voice, addressed Lady Elton. 

“JT am told Sir Henry Darnell has had 
another apoplectic attack — nearly went 
off.’ 

“So I hear. His nephew was going to 
Paris, I believe, as he said here; but his 
uncle’s medical man advised him not to 
leave London till the patient rallied.” 

“Ha! young Darnell is his heir. I un- 
derstand Darnell was made a baronet last 
year.” 

“ And a very bad style of baronet our 
friend will make,” cried Max, whose eyes 
had dwelt on Grace with an amused curi- 
osity during her attempt to converse with 
his father; “but he is not a bad sort of 
fellow — uncommonly good-natured under 
the tobacco-smoke and swagger.” 

“Yes,” replied Lady Elton carelessly ; 
“he is a kindly animal, but a mere ani- 





of a better cause, Grace, looking straight 
into her uncle’s cold, light eyes, began, — 


mal.” 
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A pause ensued while the dessert was 
handed round. Grace had vindicated her 
courage to herself, and felt it would not be 
in good taste to attack her uncle again. 
Max had exhausted his subjects, and was 
hunting through his mental preserves for 
a new one, and Mr. Frere’s brow looked 
sullen. The silence continued for a few 
seconds, whereupon Mab, who had par- 
taken largely and indiscriminately of the 
good things offered to her, felt satisfied 
and disposed to join in the conversation. 

“ Max,” she began abruptly, “there is 
a cat and a canary in our house ; they are 
kept down-stairs in the kitchen.” 

“Indeed, Mab!” returned Max, rather 
thankful to her for a fresh start; “and 
have you penetrated into those regions to 
make their acquaintance?” 

“Yes; I had tea one day with Miss 
Timbs.” 

“ And who is Miss Timbs, Mab?” 

“Oh, she is the woman of the house; 
she buys everything for us, and such bad 
butter !” 

“Mabel, my dear, do not talk at din- 
ner,” said Mrs. Frere; “ little girls should 
be seen, and not heard.” 

“« Ah, we used to reverse that maxim at 
Dungar, Mab,” cried Max, laughing. “ So 
you have made friends with the cat.” 

“Yes; it is a very nice cat, though she 
often eats up our cold meat, and fish, and 
things; but I will show her to you when 
you come to see us. When will you 
come, Max?” 

“Oh, next Sunday. You know I have 
not any holidays in London. It is all 
work and no play, here.” 

“ That is horrid! ” exclaimed Mab, with 
warm sympathy. 

“It has not made you a dull boy yet, 
Max,” said Mrs. Frere kindly. 

“ Rather exerted a sharpening influence 
on the original over-softness of his na- 
ture — eh, Miss Frere?” observed Lady 
Elton. 

“ Softness!” repeated Grace, opening 
her big eyes on the speaker with unaf- 
fected surprise ; “‘ 1 never perceived much 
softness about Max.” 

““What a fortunate fellow I am to be 
seated between two such _ charming 
aunts; both so alive to my many excel- 
lencies !” 

“To say nothing of a cousin who used 
to think you the wisest man of the day,” 
said Randal. 

“Who, yourself or Grace? How cruel 
to speak in the past tense!” 

“If you come on Sunday, Max,” re- 
commenced Mab, “will you take me to 





the Zoological Gardens ? and Grace might 
come, too.” 

“Ah! that would be very nice; but, 
unfortunately, I am engaged to dine at 
Rockhampton.” 

“Well, the Sunday after,” said Mab, 
with her usual persistence; “and then I 
can go with Mr. Byrne to Hampstead 
next Sunday.” 

“With whom ?” asked Max, raising his 
eyebrows in undisguised astonishment. 

“Jimmy Byrne. Don’t you know Jim- 
my Byrne?” returned Mab. 

“ Does she mean that sharp little beg- 
gar at Steenson and Greggs’?” asked 
Max, addressing himself to Grace. 

“He is not a beggar!” cried Mab in- 
dignantly; “he has plenty of money. He 
brings me cakes and lots of things in his 
black bag.” 

“Itis the same,” said Grace, meeting 
her cousin’s glance with calm, unshrink- 
ing eyes, though the color came back 
faintly to her cheeks. 

Max made no rejoinder, but turned to 
his pineapple in expressive silence. 

“TI wish you would not talk so much, 
Mab,” cried Randal, with some irritation. 

He was much impressed by Lady El- 
ton’s manner and appearance, and conse- 
quently scandalized by Mab’s revelations ; 
but he brought his own punishment on 
himself, for Mab replied by openly, under 
Lady Elton’s very eyes, then turned full 
upon her, making a grimace so indicative 
of utter contemptuous defiance, that Lady 
Elton burst out laughing. 

“TI am afraid you are not properly in 
subjection to your elder brother, Miss 
Mab,” she said good-humoredly, to which, 
with a sudden return of the shyness that 
had kept her quiet during the first stages 
of dinner, Mab made no answer, only 
hung her head and twisted her napkin. 

“If you will not take anything more” 
—continued Lady Elton, with the after- 
dinner cabalistic nod, seeing Mrs. Frere 
refuse the preserved ginger; andthen the 
ladies rose to leave the room. 

“Perhaps,” said Max to Mrs. Frere, 
“you and Randal will stay and have a 
little talk with my father, as he has so 
seldom any time to spare.” 

“ Certainly,” returned Mrs. Frere, paus- 
ing and casting a quick, nervous look at 
her daughter. 

“Then we will leave you,” said Lady 
Elton. “Come, young ladies!” and she 
led the way decidedly. 

Max held the door open, and Grace, 
who came last, full of sympathy for her 
mother, who she knew was trembling at 
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the notion of a business talk with her 
frigid brother-in-law, whispered, as she 
passed: “Stand by my mother, Max!” 
backing the injunction with a glance of 
frank entreaty from those soft, grey eyes 
which used to quicken his pulses some 
few months ago. 

“T will,” whispered Max, low, but em- 
phatic; and as he slowly closed the door 
he stood at the opening to the last, look- 
ing after Aer, Grace felt convinced. 

When Max returned to his seat, Mrs. 
Frere had resumed hers, and Randal, 
with too evident saung-froid, was helping 
himself to a fresh supply of olives. 

“Well, my dear aunt,” said Max pleas- 
antly, “I suppose your first care is to 
dispose of this young gentleman?” 

“Itis indeed, Max,” replied that lady, 
pocket-handkerchief already in hand, pre- 
pared for emergencies, while the quick 
beating of her heart was visible in her 
throat. “And I feel sure your father will 
do what he can to help his only brother’s 
only surviving son.” 

“IT should be happy to assist you, if in 
my power,” said Mr. Frere, with mechan- 
ical civility. “What has Randal been 
trained for?” 

An awful silence ensued. 

“I mean,” resumed Mr. Frere, filling 
his glass with claret, “has he been pre- 
pared for any examination? or do you 
think of an office, a—merchant’s office, 
or a lawyer’s?” 

“ T don’t think Randal has been exactly 
trained for anything,” returned the moth- 
er, gathering courage, as she had to boast 
herson’s requirements. “ But he is really 
very well educated. Though latterly my 
beloved father had ot the means to give 
him the advantages we all wished for, he 
has kept up his studies with Dr. Stepney, 
he speaks French very well, though not 
so well as Grace, and he has remarkable 
facility in writing; indeed, I imagine his 
real tendency is for literature, only that 
is such up-hill work. But I think, with 
his knowledge of French, and the rudi- 
ments of German, if he could get into the 
Foreign Office, or, as it does not do to be 
too ambitious, a private secretaryship to 
—a— nobleman, or ambassador —— ” 

She ceased, having talked herself into 
a comparative calm, and profound silence 
fell upon the party for a moment or two. 
Then Max, suppressing a smile which 
yet gleamed in his eyes, said not un- 
kindly, — 

“ For the Foreign Office it is necessary 
to pass an examination, and ” He 





paused, for Mr. Frere broke in, disappro- 





bation in every wrinkle of his brow, and 
every tone of his voice. 

“It seems, then, that your son is not 
fitted for anything! This sort of desul- 
tory education is pure loss of time; all 
the accomplishments and requirements 
possible are of no use, if not properly 
pigeon-holed and directed. I would sug- 
gest a year’s training in some house of 
business, either legal or mercantile; 
though I must warn you that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to gain admittance into any 
house now. Many demand a premium — 
none offer any salary for the first year.” 

“Do you mean Randal to be a clerk?” 
asked Mrs. Frere with mingled astonish- 
ment and indignation. 

“Yes, if he were so fortunate as to ob- 
tain such a situation; but it is not so 
easy.” 

Mrs. Frere’s pocket-handkerchief found 
occupation. 

“TI decidedly object to being tied toa 
desk,” said Randal energetically; “it is 
not a calling for a gentleman! Why, lit- 
tle Jimmy Byrne is a clerk ; and as to my 
not being fit for anything, Uncle Frere, 
how do you know that till l am tried? At 
any rate, I have some plans of my own, 
and until they have failed I do not see 
why my mother need trouble you.” 

“Tam afraid, my dear boy, your plans 
are but vague,” said Mrs. Frere tearfully. 
“When you know the world as I do” — 
she broke off abruptly. 

“T fear you have a good deal to learn, 
young gentleman!” said Mr. Frere se- 
verely. “Pray, how old is your son?” to 
Mrs. Frere. 

“He was nineteen in November, and 
Grace eighteen in January last.” 

“You see he has lost a great deal of 
time at the outset of his career. I am of 
course by no means anxious to press my 
assistance on him, nor should I wish to 
neglect my brother’s children; so when 
Randal’s_ present plans have fallen 
through, I am willing to give hima seat 
in my counting-house for a year, that he 
may learn business. I do not undertake 
to give him continued employment, but 
his training with our firm will give hima 
better chance for the future; and though 
I cannot make any exception in his favor 
as regards salary, I shall be happy to al- 
low you fifty pounds a year for two years, 
payable quarterly, in advance ; by the ex- 
piration of which time I hope your son 
will be in a position to afford you some 
effectual assistance.” 

“TI am sure you are exceedingly good,” 
Mrs. Frere was beginning, with height- 
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ened color, when Max, as if not perceiv- 
ing that she spoke, broke in. 

“Come, Randal, that is a very fair offer 
of my father’s; you ought to snatch at it. 
A sharp young fellow like you would pick 
up a very tolerable idea of business at our 
place in a year. What do you say?” 

“IT should never make a-man of busi- 
ness,” said Randal, looking cross and 
uncomfortable. “I am, of course, very 
much obliged to my uncle, but — I would 
rather try my hand at writing for the press 
first. I rather imagine I have an opening 
in that direction; the fact is,” with an air 
of importance, “I am on rather friendly 
terms with the editor of the Girdle, and 
he has at present some of my MSS. under 
consideration.” 

“ The Girdle! What the deuce is the 

Girdle? 1 never heard of it before,” ex- 
claimed Max, laughing. ‘1 suppose it is 
one of those penny concerns that totter 
along for a month or two and then smash 
up.” 
“Perhaps so,” returned Randal, with 
lofty scorn ; “ but when I tell you that the 
editor is Halkett, probably you may not 
think so little of the concern.” 

“ Halkett !” repeated Max with provok- 
ing emphasis. “My dear boy, nobody 
ever heard of him. Do not let- these ob- 
scure scribblers bamboozle you ; they can- 
not help you; they can scarcely scrape 
along themselves. Take my advice: 
throw your MSS. into the fire, close with 
my father’s offer, and possibly, ten years 
hence, if you have the true author’s stuff 
in you, you may give us a volume of ex- 
periences, or a new work on finance.” 

“ Max,” said Mrs. Frere, “this is no 
laughing matter!” 

“1 know I was alwaysa laughing-stock 
to my experienced cousin ! ’ cried Randal, 
flushing fiery-red with indignation. “ But 
we will see! I am determined to try my 
luck — much obliged to you all the same, 
sir!” to Mr. Frere. “And though it’s 
very good of you to offer my mother a 
pension for a couple of years, I think 
we'll see how we can get on, on our own 
resources. We are not penniless —eh, 
mother?” 

“ No—not exactly! Really your un- 
cle is very considerate ; fifty pounds is a 
great deal of money. But I should not 
like Randal to be tied to a desk all his 
life; and as he seems a little hurt (per- 
haps he is too sensitive), I believe we had 
better decline for the present your kind 
offer. Though my means are limited, 
there are feelings o 

“Do not decide on anything, my dear 








aunt,” interrupted Max, his lip curling 
with the contempt he could not quite 
conceal. “ You know your own resources ; 
and I must say my father’s offer is not of 
a nature to be lightly rejected.” 

“JI think we might join Lady Elton,” 
said Mr. Frere calmly, “for I believe 
there is nothing more to be said. The 
offer 1 have made is the utmost I can 
undertake. Should your son prefer law 
to business, possibly Messrs. Steenson 
and Greggs might admit him among their 
employés, and —a—TI have no other sug- 
gestion tomake. Shall we go up-stairs?” 

“If it comes to a clerkship,” said Ran- 
dal insolently, “I would rather serve un- 
der Jimmy Byrne.” ni 

His uncle took no notice of him, but 
rang, to let the servants know they were 
leaving the dining-room. 

“ Randal, you are a blockhead, believe 
me,” said Max, with much candor. “ At 
all events, my father will not expect you 
to decide for a week or two, —eh, sir?” 

“ Certainly ; Randal may take time ; but 
I do not say he may postpone his decision 
indefinitely. He has lost too much al- 
ready, and every week of idleness renders 
him so much the more unfit for work.” 

So saying, Uncle Frere held the door 
open with a slight bow intimating that the 
audience was over. 

Mrs. Frere, her heart throbbing pain- 
fully, and with a dull, dazed fear that she 
had been somehow stupid and weak- 
spirited, and had injured Randal’s inter- 
est by not saying or doing something, she 
did not know what, different from what 
she did, passed out and ascended the 
richly carpeted stairs, longing to be alone 
with Grace, to grasp her cool, soft hand, 
and pouring out all her fears and wrongs, 
be soothed by the tender tones and hope- 
ful words of her youthful prime coun- 
sellor. 

The gentlemen followed slowly. 

Meantime, in spite of her anxious sym- 
pathy with her mother in the trial she 
was enduring, Grace found that time went 
with surprising speed and pleasantness in 
the drawing-room. So soon as they had 
reached that gorgeous apartment, and 
been served with coffee, Lady Elton drew 
an easy-chair to the fire, and indulged in 
a long, keen, scrutinizing gaze at her com- 
panion. Mab had wandered away on a 
voyage of discovery to the inner drawing- 
room, which she was the better able to 
permit herself, because Grace in her turn 
was looking about with evident admira- 
tion. 

“They are handsome rooms, and in 
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good taste,” said Lady Elton at last, as 
Grace began to turn over a fine collection 
of photographs which lay invitingly on a 
portfolio-stand near one of the windows. 

“Yes, very handsome!” returned 
Grace, who had been too anxious and 
confused to notice anything before din- 
ner: “the handsomest I have ever seen. 
And yet ” — she paused. 

“ Yet what?” asked Lady Elton, with a 
pleasant smile. 

“1 do not think I should care to live in 
them; they want something, I do not 
know what,” replied Grace frankly, but 
with a slight blush. 

“Exactly,” returned Lady Elton. 
“ They want the touch of a woman’s hand 
—a real woman’s. This London finery 
must seem all strange to you after the 
wild grace of nature in your beautiful 
Irish home. Max told me it was very 
lovely.” 

“Did Max talk to you of Dungar?” 
asked Grace, leaving the photographs and 
seating herself on a low ottoman near 
Lady Elton; not with any rustic sudden- 
ness of movement, but with a gliding de- 
liberate step, as if too much in earnest to 
be shy or embarrassed. “Ah yes! it is 
indeed lovely, yet 1 did not think he ad- 
mired it as he ought. But he told you it 
was beautiful?” 

“Yes; he has often spoken of its many 
charms,” replied Lady Elton, watching 
the countenance turned towards her 
through her half-closed eyelids. 

“He has spoken of you to me,” re- 
sumed Grace. ‘ You are his aunt?” 

“Tam: his mother’s sister, so you see 
I cannot claim you as my niece, which | 
rather regret. I suppose you have seen 
very little of London. How has it im- 
pressed you so far?” 

“I can scarcely tell you. It is terrible 
to me, and yet — I believe I shall like it; 
but we live in such a distant shabby 
corner, that it is not like being in town at 
all.” 


“Would you like to drive with me 
through the Park?” 

“Oh, Lady Elton! I should indeed!” 

“ What are you going to do with your 
brother? He appears a very charming 
young man.” 

“Do with Randal?” repeated Grace, 
laughing; “I am afraid no one can do 
much with him. He is clever, I believe; 
but I know so little, I can hardly judge.” 

“ You have too low an estimate of your- 
self, Miss Frere,” a little cynically. 

“Indeed I have not. Humility is not a 


‘virtue of mine, I fear. Mab, take care of 








the photographs; do not let them fall. 
Are they not lovely?” 

Mab was soon absorbed, now and then 
putting a question to her sister; while 
Lady Elton continued her conversation 
with Grace, her interest steadily increas- 
ing, and gathering quite as much infor- 
mation from the speaker’s fac® as from 
her frank replies. 

“ Your cousin’s visit must have been a 
pleasant break in the monotony of your 
life at Dungar,” observed Lady Elton, 
after Grace had given, in reply to her 
questions, a sketch of her existence there. 

“Oh yes! it was delightful to have him 
to talk to; he was quite different from 
any one else.” 

“| suppose he was the only young man 
besides your brother you ever saw.” 

“ Not quite. Long ago, when I was a 
little girl about fourteen, some officers of 
a cavalry regiment used to come over to 
Dungar to shoot; and then there was 
Maurice Balfour.” 

“Who was he?” 

“The grandson of Dr. Stepney, our 
rector.” 

“Ah!” said Lady Elton. 

“ But he has not been home for a long 
time,” continued Grace. “ He went away 
to England three or four years ago. He 
is an engineer; he used to work ina yard, 
and told us such funny stories about his 
adventures ; for he used to come home 
once or twice a year at first; then he 
went away to Zurich, I think. We were 
very fond of Maurice, he is such a good 
fellow!” 

“ Then on the whole you liked him 
better than Max?” 

“No! Oh no! Maurice was only a 
rough boy; and Max, he is quite differ- 
ent, and my own cousin.” 

*“ Ah! blood was considered thicker 
than water at Dungar.” 

“Yes,” said Grace, with a sigh and 
shake of the head. 

“Do you mean to imply that the belief 
is not prevalent at this side of the 
water ?” 

“I cannot tell; I fear not,” returned 
Grace sadly. 

“Poor child!” said Lady Elton, as 
though to herself; then noticing that 
Grace’s color rose, and her eyes grew 
grave, she went on, “ Does it otfend you 
to be called ‘child’? My dear, compared 
to me, you are a child; and remember, 
one has a sort of liking for people one 
can say ‘child’ to.” ; 

“Then, pray call me ‘child,’” cried 
Grace, with ready gracious tact. 
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“TI think we may possibly be friends, 
but I am a very whimsical old woman,” 
returned Lady Elton. 

“Old woman!” repeated Grace, with 
such real, unaffected surprise at the 
epithet, that Lady Elton smiled a well- 
pleased smile. 

“So you do not think me an old woman? 
That is charming! you cannot imagine 
how I hate growing old.” 

“Nurse’s mother was very old,” ob- 
served Mabel, joining in the conversa- 
tion; “she said she was a hundred; she 
remembered Emmet’s rebellion, and the 
French landing. I thought it was only the 
Bible people that lived a hundred years.” 

Here the conversation was stopped by 
the entrance of Mrs. Frere and the gen- 
tlemen. Grace saw at a glance that her 
mother was trembling on the verge of a 
fit of hysterical weeping, and from Ran- 
dal’s color and carriage, that he was on 
the loftiest of high horses. Mr. Frere 
was of course imperturbable, unmoved 
by the useless writhings of such misera- 
ble weaklings as his poor relations ; and 
Max too was cool ang collected as usual. 

“ Have you had tam?” asked the host 
of Lady Elton, as he rang for a supply of 
that beverage and the evening papers. 

“ Have you seen the photographs, 
Mab?” asked Max. 

“Yes, but I want to see them all over 
again,” returned Mab; “ Grace could not 
tell me half enough about them.” 

“Come along then, Grace; these views 
are worth looking at.” 

Grace came at his invitation and stood 
by him, feeling her hands growing colder 
and her heart sinking lower, as he con- 
tinued to comment and explain lightly, 
amusingly, but without a glance, a syllable, 
an indication of that veiled tenderness, 
that irrepressible admiration he used so 
dexterously to convey in every word and 
look and tone, and which he had rendered 
all the more precious, because it was so 
carefully hidden from every eye save her 
own; in short, Max had largely educated 
his young cousin. 

Lady Elton, observing the furtive hand- 
pressure bestowed by Grace on her 
mother as she passed, guessed that the 
quiet, ladylike widow required support, 
drew a chair beside her and soon attracted 
Randal, who had for some time stood in 
the centre of the room stirring his tea in 
solitary majesty. But Mrs. Frere was 
not equal to conversation ; she complained 
of headache, and expressed a wish to 
leave. 

Max, after a proper amount of regret, 





sent for a cab, and the much-anticipated 
dinner at Uncle Frere’s was over. 

“T shall have the pleasure of calling on 
you in a day or two, if you will allow me,” 
said Lady Elton, as she bade Mrs. Frere 
good-night. 

“ Good-night, aunt— good-night, Grace ; 
if I can possibly manage to call on Sun- 
day, I will,” was the valediction of Max. 
Not a word did he address to Randal. 

“JT am quite interested in your Irish 
relatives, Mr. Frere,” said Lady Elton; 
“there is a wonderful charm about the 
young people.” 

“Glad you think so,” returned Uncle 
Frere ; “cannot say I perceive it.” 

“ Max,” whispered Lady Elton a few 
minutes later, as he put her into her car- 
riage, “I understand how excellent the 
Irish grouse-shooting must have been!” 

“Do you?” returned Max carelessly, 
with his bright passing smile, which 
always suggested a deeper source of 
amusement than the lookers-on knew: 
“yes, it was excellent for two seasons ; 
the third would probably have been a fail- 
ure, so it is as well it is out of the ques- 
tion.” 

“ Home,” said Lady Elton to the foot- 
man, as she drew up the glass sharply. 

Max stepped back, paused an instant, 
and then re-entered the house. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


Born November 22, 1820; Died December 22, 1880. 


THE last sheets of the January maga- 
zine had just passed through the press 
when we were informed of the death of 
the great and gifted author whose name 
stands at the head of this notice. The 
loss of George Eliot in the full tide of 
her fame and the ripe maturity of her 
brilliant genius, calls for something more 
in these pages than an echo of the unani- 
mous expression of sorrow which her un- 
expected death has drawn from the press. 
It is now er a quarter of a century 
since George Eliot came forward, an un- 
known and diffident writer, to strive for 
literary distinction in our columns, and 
the relationship which then commenced 
ripened into a mutual regard, to which 
she gave an affecting expression in one 
of the last letters written by her before 
her fatal illness. George Eliot has not 
long survived the editor, whose proudest 
literary success was the recognition and 
promotion of her genius, and whose death 
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she mourned with deep and unaffected 
regret. From the time that she com- 
mitted the little anonymous tale of “ Amos 
Barton” to his care, down to the days 
when “ Theophrastus Such” was passing 
through the press, she never ceased to 
acknowledge and take advantage of his 
ready counsels and frank criticisms ; and 
the recollections of past friendship and 
personal relations, even more than the 
public esteem due to her as the greatest 
novelist of our age, make us anxious to 
offer an affectionate tribute to her mem- 
ory. 

To sketch the life of George Eliot, ex- 
cept in so far as it is connected with her 
work, does not enter into the object of 
this memorial. The remembrance of her 
private life, her lofty nature, her self-sac- 
rificing disposition and rare affection, is 
a precious legacy to the loving circle of 
friends by whom she was surrounded 
which we would not willingly impair by 
dwelling upon. It was as George Eliot 
that she appeared before the public, and 
itis as George Eliot that we wish to re- 
gard her in this notice, believing that such 
a mode of commemorating her is the one 
that would have been most congenial to 
her own feelings. Happily we have in 
her works, and in our private correspond- 
ence relating to them, all that is requisite 
for constructing a brief history of her 
genius. From these we can form a fairly 
accurate idea of how the genius of George 
Eliot was moulded, and whence she drew 
the materials for her marvellous creations 
of character. 

In “Daniel Deronda” George Eliot 
writes thus : — 


A human life, I think, should be well rooted 
in some spot of a native land, where it may 
get the love of tender kinship for the face of 
earth, for the labors men go forth to, for the 
sounds and accents that haunt it, for whatever 
will give that early home a familiar unmis- 
takable difference amidst the future widening 
ot knowledge ; a spot where the definiteness of 
early memories may be inwrought with affec- 
tion, and kindly acquaintance with all neigh- 
bors, even to the dogs and donkeys, may spread 
not by sentimental effort and reflection but as 
a sweet habit of the blood. 


It was this tender love of kinship with 
the face of the earth, “and acquaintance 
with all neighbors, even to the dogs and 
donkeys,” that first leavened George 
Eliot’s mind, and taught her what poetry 
and romance lie embedded in our com- 
monest surroundings. Not the depth of 
her self-acquired culture — not even her 
subsequent association with persons of 
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the highest intellect and experience of the 
world — did for her what her country nur- 
ture in the midlands had done. In Mag- 
gie of Dorlcote Mill, we find revealed 
many of the feelings and stages of thought 
and temperament through which George 
Eliot herself must undoubtedly have 
passed. The imaginative girl, seeking 
for a more refined sympathy than that 
which she found around her; disposed 
to quarrel with surface conventionalities ; 
full of love to all, but too sensitive to show 
it; happy in her own world, but still striv- 
ing after a more ideal life, of which she 
gets fitful glimpses through the few books 
that come to her hand, — Maggie Tulliver 
must surely have been of kindred blood 
to the girl that was to be one day George 

liot. Only an intense love for the face 
of the country —for the work-a-day peo- 
ple, and for the leisurely life that was 
going on about her—could have printed 
the pictures of it so deeply in her imagi- 
nation. We are most conscious of her 
strength, most sensible that her feelings 
are stirred, when she is drawing for our 
delight from the storehouse of her fresh 
young impressions. When she leaves the 
English midlands and its folk, we may 
still be impressed by her genius; but we 
are conscious of an admixture of art, 
which we never detect so long as she is 
within her own special province. Of her 
early ability we can judge for ourselves 
by observing how she could take hold of 
the minutest details of country life, even 
in matters that lie beyond the usual ken 
of girls and women. When the “Scenes 
of Clerical Life” appeared, excellent 
critics maintained that only a clergyman 
could have written the book; while to our 
knowledge a practical cabinetmaker who 
had got an early copy of “Adam Bede,” 
felt certain that it could be the work only 
of one who had been bred as a carpenter. 
In the sonnets entitled “ Brother and Sis- 
ter” we have a more direct reminiscence 
of these early days. The hours of her 
childish rambles with her brother, she 
tells us, 

were seed to all my after good. 
My infant gladness, through eye, ear, and 
touch, 
Took easily as warmth a various food 
To nourish the sweet skill of loving much, 
Long years have left their writing on my brow; 
But yet the freshness and the dew-fed beam 
Of those young mornings are about me now, 
When we two wandered toward the far-off 
stream. 


It was well that a great genius arose to 
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save for us pictures of a state of society 
that has now passed away. The midlands 
in George Eliot’s childhood still retained 
the quiet, old-fashioned, easy-going life of 
the last century. Railroads were un- 
known; newspapers had not reached the 
masses ; politics commanded little general 
interest; the affairs of each small commu- 
nity were to itself all in all; and people 
cared little what went on in the next coun- 
ty, and still less what was happening in 
other countries. Such spirit of inquiry as 
was abroad found expression in religious 
dissent, which was then sufficiently uncom- 
mon to scandalize the well-to-do among the 
people, and sometimes to attract persecu- 
tion, as in the case of poor Mr. Tryan. If 
the people grumbled, it was at something 
. that directly affected their own interests 
— such as tithes or taxes; and they cared 
little for the improvement of their politi- 
cal position. Squires were squires in 
those days, and rectors were rectors — 
great local magnates whose personal dis- 
positions were everything to the people 
with whom they came in contact, and 
whose rights and privileges, however ar- 
bitrarily they might be exercised, were 
not to be called in question.. Steam fac- 
tories and machinery had not yet tended 
to extinguish individuality among the 
working classes, and a clever handicrafts- 
man was a person of general considera- 
tion. The inn landlord and the parish 
clerk were people of social standing, and 
the mail-coachman a great public charac- 
ter. Education was confined to the few, 
and general knowledge was far from be- 
ing either accurate or extensive. From 
the height of our own enlightenment, we 
are apt to look back with a species of con- 
tempt upon so primitive a state of so- 
ciety; and yet it was its quaintness and 
simplicity that fascinated George Eliot’s 
mind and gave acolor to her genius. Itis 
noteworthy that in “ Adam Bede” and in 
“The Mill on the Floss,” where she is 
dealing with the older condition of the 
country, she is much more successful 
than in “ Felix Holt,” which belongs to 
the era of the Reform upheaval ; and this 
would almost justify us in believing that 
she had seen less that was beautiful and 
lovable in the latter than in the former 
stage, though her sympathies were un- 
mistakably with the newer epoch. The 
reality of her convictions never altogether 
ets the better of her sentimental liking 
or the England of her own early life ; and 
she presents the singular case of one who 
is at once an advanced advocate of prog- 
ress and an enthusiastic /audator tempo- 
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ris acti. “Mine,” she playfully says, “1 
fear, is not a well-regulated mind: it has 
an occasional tenderness for old abuses; 
it lingers with a certain fondness over the 
days of nasal clerks and top-booted par- 
sons, and has a sigh for the departed 
shades of vulgar errors.” In the intro- 
duction of “ Felix Holt,” in the exquisite 
description of a stagecoach journey in the 
days before railways, the same key-note is 
struck. And who can forget the beautiful 
lament over the death of “Fine Old 
Leisure,” who “read only one newspaper, 
innocent of leaders, and was free from 
that periodicity of sensations which we 
call post-time? He was a contemplative, 
rather stout gentleman, of excellent diges- 
tion—of quiet perceptions, undiseased 
by hypothesis: happy in his inability to 
know the causes of things, preferring the 
things themselves.” There was much 
quiet humor and sometimes a good deal 
of easy banter mixed in her records of old 
country recollections ; but we cannot mis- 
take the kindly and genial associations 
which in her after life were mingled with 
the retrospect of the society in which her 
youth was passed. 

It would be a nice point to determine 
the exact degree in which George Eliot’s 
genius was influenced by the scholarship 
and culture of her after life. No amount 
of metaphysical study or scientific re- 
search could have led to the creation of 
Mrs. Poyser. The majority of the most 
powerful characters in her earlier novels 
had been seen and grasped by her before 
leaving Nuneaton; and the strict lines of 
study which she delighted to follow are, 
justly or not, believed to fetter rather than 
expand the imagination. It has often 
been objected that her fondness for scien- 
tific illustration was a blemish on the style 
of her novels; and though we do not 
share this view, we like her most when 
she is most natural. Yet the culture and 
scholarship which she possessed in a 
greater degree than usually falls to the 
lot of her sex, and of most writers of 
fiction, make themselves manifest all 
through her writings, and form a fitting 
complement of the great gifts with which 
nature had endowed her. 

It would also be interesting, were it pos- 
sible, to trace the revolution which George 
Eliot’s views of religion and social ethics 
underwent between the time of her de- 
parture from Nuneaton and her arrival in 
London to take up a literary career. On 
this point we turn in vain to her novels 
for enlightenment, and we respect the 
feelings which restrained her from laying 
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before the public any indications of her 
own mental struggles. The young wom- 
an who could sketch with precision the 
various shades of doctrine in the Church, 
who could define with nicety the theologi- 
cal positions of Tryan and Dinah Morris, 
must have thought much, and deeply, 
about the various phases of religion that 
were to be met with in her neighborhood. 
Be that as it may, we find in her novels 
the highest ideals of Christian life and 
character, and: the purest exposition of 
Christian ethics. Some portion of the 
Bible was daily read by her; and Thomas 
& Kempis on the “Imitation of Christ,” 
continued always to be one of her favorite 
books. Her first literary undertakings 
were the translation of Strauss’s “ Leben 
Fesu” and Feuerbach’s “Essence of 
Christianity,” and her labor on these vol- 
umes showed even then the same fidelity 
and thoroughness which characterized her 
later works. It was in keeping with the 
judgment which directed every step of 
George Eliot’s career, that she never 
sought to conneCt these books or her con- 
tributions to the Westminster Review 
with the great name by which the world 
knew her. 

After a short residence on the Conti- 
nent, whither she had been taken by some 
of her kind country friends, George Eliot 
commenced literary work in London in 
1851. At this time her strength of intel- 
lect, her scholarship and varied accom- 
plishments, and the personal charm of her 
manner and conversation, made a deep 
impression on all who were thrown into 
her society. She contributed several pa- 
pers to the Westminster Review, which 
were chiefly notable for their careful 
workmanship, and the extent and variety 
of the reading visible in them. About 
this period George Eliot’s acquaintances 
would probably have predicted for her a 
great career as a philosopher or a social 
essayist ; but the bent of her special gen- 
jus was apparent only to one of her 
friends, through whose counsels and 
agency she was soon to turn it to a practi- 
cal account. 

It was in the autumn of 1856 that the 
late Mr. George Henry Lewes, who him- 
self was a contributor to “* Maga,” sent to 
the editor, the late Mr. John Blackwood, 
“The Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton” as 
the work of an anonymous friend. The 
story was offered as the first instalment 
of a series; and though the editor pro- 
nounced that “ Amos” would “do,” he 
wished to satisfy himself that it was no 
chance hit, and requested a sight of the 





other tales before coming to a decision. 
Criticisms on the plot and studies of char- 
acter in “ Amos Barton” were frankly put 
forward, and the editor wound up his let- 
ter by saying, — “If the author is a new 
writer, I beg to congratulate him on being 
worthy of the honors of print and pay. I 
shall be very glad to hear from him or 
you soon.” At this time the remaining 
* Scenes of Clerical Life” were unwritten, 
and the criticisms upon “Amos” had 
rather a disheartening effect upon the 
author, which the editor hastened to re- 
move as soon as he became sensible of 
them, by offering to accept the tale. He 
wrote to Mr. Lewes, “If you think it 
would stimulate the author to go on with 
the other tales, I shall publish ‘Amos’ 
at once;” expressing also his “ sanguine- 
ness ” that he would be able to approve 
of the contributions to follow, as “‘ Amos ” 
gave indications of great freshness of 
style. Some natural curiosity had been 
expressed as to the unknown writer, and 
a hint had been thrown out that he was’ 
“a clergyman,” —a device which, since it 
has the great sanction of Sir Walter Scott, 
we must regard as perfectly consistent 
with the ethics of anonymous literature. 
“Amos Barton” occupied the first 
place in the magazine for January, 1857, 
and was completed in the following num- 
ber. By that time “Mr. Gilfil’s Love- 
Story’”’ was ready, and the “Scenes of 
Clerical Life” appeared month by month, 
until they ended with ‘“ Janet’s Repent- 
ance”-in November of that year. As 
fresh instalments of the manuscript were 
received, the editor’s conviction of the 
power, and even genius, of his new con- 
tributor, steadily increased. In his first 
letter to the author after the appearance 
of “Amos Barton,” he wrote: “It is a 
long time since I have read anything so 
fresh, so humorous, and so_ touching. 
The style is capital, conveying so much 
in so few words.” In another letter, ad- 
dressed “* My dear Amos,” for lack of any 
more distinct appellation, the editor re- 
marks: “I forgot whether I told you or 
Lewes that I had shown part of the MS. 
to Thackeray. He was staying with me, 
and having been out at dinner, came in 
about eleven o’clock, when I had just 
finished reading it. I said to him, ‘Do 
you know that I think I have lighted upon 
a new author who is uncommonly like a 
first-class passenger?’ I showed him a 
page or two—I think the passage where 
the curate returns home and Milly is first 
introduced. He would not pronounce 
whether it came up to my ideas, but re- 
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marked afterwards that he would have 
liked to have read more, which I thought 
a good sign.” 

From the first the “ Scenes of Clerical 
Life” arrested public attention. Critics 
were, however, by no means unanimous 
as to their merits. They had so much 
individuality — stood so far apart from 
the standards of contemporary fiction — 
that there was considerable difficulty in 
applying the usual tests in their case. 
The terse, condensed style, the exactitude 
of expression, and the constant use of 
illustration, naturally suggested to some 
the notion that the new writer must be a 
man of science relaxing himself in the 
walks of fiction. The editor’s own sus- 
picions had once been directed towards 
Professor Owen by a similarity of hand- 
writing. Guesses were freely hazarded 
as to the author’s personality, and among 
other conjectures was one that Lord Lyt- 
ton, whose “ Caxton” novels were about 
the same period delighting the readers of 
this magazine, had again struck a new 
vein of fiction. Probably Dickens was 
among the first to divine that the author 
must be a woman; but the reasons upon 
which he based this opinion might readily 
have been met by equally cogent deduc- 
tions from the “ Scenes”’ that the writer 
must be of the male sex. Dickens, on 
the conclusion of the “Scenes,” wrote a 
letter of most generous appreciation, 
which, when sent through the editor, 
afforded the unknown author very hearty 
gratification. 

While “Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story” was 
passing through the magazine, the editor 
was informed that he was to know the 
author as “ George Eliot.” It was at this 
time, then, that a name so famous in our 
literature was invented. We have no 
reason to suppose that it had been thought 
of when the series was commenced. It 
was probably assumed from the impossi- 
bility of a nameless shadow maintaining 
frequent communication with the editor 
of a magazine; possibly the recollection 
of George Sand entered into the idea; 
but the designation was euphonious and 
impressive. 

Before the conclusion of the “ Scenes ” 
Mr. Blackwood felt satisfied that he had 
to do with a master mind, and that a great 
career as a novelist lay open to George 
Eliot; and his frequent communications 
urged her warmly to persevere in her ef- 
forts. When “Janet’s Repentance” was 
drawing to aclose, and arrangements were 
being made for re-issuing the sketches as 
a separate publication, he wrote to Mr. 
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Lewes: “George Eliot is too diffident of 
his own powers and prospects of success. 
Very few men, indeed, have more reason 
to be satisfied as far as the experiment 
has gone. The following should be a 
practical cheerer,” — and then he pro- 
ceeded to say how the Messrs. Blackwood 
had seen reason to make a large increase in 
the forthcoming reprint of the ‘* Scenes.” 
The volumes did not appear until after 
the New Year of 1858; and their success 
was such that the editor was able, before 
the end of the month, to write as follows 
to Lewes: “George Eliot has fairly 
achieved a literary reputation amon 
judges, and the public must follow, 4 
though it may take time. Dickeris’s let- 
ter was very handsome, and truly kind. 
I sent him an extract from George Eliot’s 
letter to me, and I have a note from him 
saying that he has ‘ been much interested 
by it,’ and that ‘it has given him the 
greatest pleasure.’ Dickens adheres to 
his theory that the writer must be a wom- 
an.” To George Eliot herself he wrote 
in February, 1858: “ You will recollect, 
when we proposed to reprint, my impres- 
sion was that the series had not lasted 
long enough in the magazine to give you 
a hold on the general public, although long 
enough to make your literary reputation. 
Unless in exceptional cases, a very long 
time often elapses between the two stages 
of reputation — the literary and the pub- 
lic. Your progress will be sure if not so 
quick as we could wish.” 

It is interesting now to look back and 
recall the impression then made by the 
“ Scenes of Clerical Life” upon the higher 
order of readers, and the extent to which 
they foreshadowed the recognition of 
George Eliot’s power and genius. Though 
only sketches, they bore the stamp of an 
author who was not only a finished master 
of English style, but a creator of no ordi- 
nary originality and mental grasp. Read- 
ers found that they were made to interest 
themselves in the conflict between the 
higher qualities of human nature and their 
antitheses, instead of the play of passion 
and affection —in problems of humanity 
instead of combinations of character. 
Real men and women were discovered in 
her pages, with their inner feelings as 
carefully delineated as their outside con- 
duct was accurately described : no attempt 
made at picturesque extenuation of their 
failings or coloring of their virtues. Their 
destinies were regulated, not by the pleas- 
ing Providence of the ordinary novelist, 
who assigns to each of his characters the 
reward or punishment which he thinks 
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will be most satisfactory to his readers, 
but in accordance with the laws which 
influence action and control destinies. 
There was little interest attaching purely 
to plot in the “ Scenes,” and yet this want 
was not felt as a defect. The evolution 
of feeling, quite as much as the working 
out of the results of action, sustained the 
reader’s attention. But the chief manifes- 
tation of the vigor and freshness of her 
genius, was the power which she showed 
in recommending to sympathy characters 
who, of themselves, had but a limited stock 
of lovable qualities. Amos Barton, from 
an outside point of view, is not a likable 
man. He is vulgar; his spelling even is 
deficient ; he is narrow-minded ; he incul- 
cates virtue upon Master Fodge by means 
of unpleasant sentiments ; he was at best 
but “ superlatively middling, the quint- 
essential extract of mediocrity;” yet 
there were few characters in the fiction of 
the day that took a greater hold upon the 
heart, or into whose sorrows readers 
could so cordially enter. Nor is Mr. 
Tryan the stamp of clergyman that is 
generally popular with the novel-reader : 
although he is in many respects less re- 
moved from a hero than poor Amos, it 
was difficult to think that his religious 
views were altogether healthy; and he 
himself confesses that he adopted them 
when illness had made “all dissipation 
distasteful tohim.” People were naturally 
inclined to think that old Mr. Crewe, 
who, “in a brown Brutus wig, delivered 
inaudible sermons on a Sunday,” was to 
be commiserated in having such a fire- 
brand as the Chapel of Ease minister 
pitted against him in the parish. Yet the 
character of Tryan is so wrought out, that 
the feelings of George Eliot’s readers 
were ever involuntarily ranging them- 
selves on his side, and recognizing, in 
his earnestness of purpose and victory 
over self, qualities that made even his fail- 
ings look like minor virtues. 

“Adam Bede” was begun almost as 
soon as the “ Scenes ” were finished, and 
had already made considerable progress 
before their appearance in the reprint. In 
February, 1858, the editor, writing to Mr. 
Lewes, says: “ I am delighted to hear from 
George I:liot that I might soon hope to 
see something like a volume of the new 
tale. I am very sanguine.” In a few 
weeks after, the manuscript of the open- 
ing chapters of “ Adam Bede” was put 
into his hands, and he writes thus to 
Lewes after the first perusal: “ Tell 
George Eliot that I think ‘Adam Bede’ 
all right — most lifelike and real. I shall 
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read the MS. quietly over again before 
writing in detail about it.... For the 
first reading it did not signify how many 
things I had to think of; I would have 
hurried through it with eager pleasure. I 
write this note to allay all anxiety on the 
part of George Eliot as to my apprecia- 
tion of the merits of this most promising 
opening of a picture of life. In spite of 
all injunctions, I began ‘ Adam Bede’ in 
the railway, and felt very savage when the 
waning light stopped me as we neared 
the Scottish border.” A few weeks later, 
when he had received further chapters, 
and had reperused the manuscript from 
the beginning, Mr. Blackwood wrote to 
George Eliot: “The story is altogether 
very novel, and I cannot recollect any- 
thing at all like it. I find myself con- 
stantly thinking of the characters as real 
personages, which is a capital sign.” 
After he had read yet a little further he 
remarks: “ There is an atmosphere of 
genuine religion and purity that fears no 
evil about the whole opening of the 
story.” George Eliot made an expedition 
to Germany in the spring of 1858, and the 
bulk of the second volume was sent home 
from Munich. Acknowledging the receipt 
of the manuscript, the editor wrote to 
Lewes: “ There can be no mistake about 
the merits, and I am not sure whether 
I expressed myself sufficiently warmly. 
But you know that I am not equal to the 
abandon of expression which distinguishes 
the large-hearted school of critics.” “ Ad- 
am Bede” was completed in the end of 
October, 1858, and Mr. Blackwood read 
the conclusion at once, and sent his opin- 
ions. He says: “I am happy to tell you 
that I think it is capital. 1 never saw 
such wonderful efforts worked out by such 
a succession of simple and yet delicate 
and minute touches. Hetty’s night in the 
fields is marvellous. I positively shud- 
dered for her, poor creature; and I do 
not think the most thoughtless lad could 
read that terrible picture of her feelings 
and hopeless misery without being deeply 
moved. Adam going to support her at 
the trial is a noble touch. You really 
make him a gentleman by that act. It 
is like giving him his spurs. The way 
poor Hetty leans upon and clings to 
Dinah is beautiful. Mr. Irving is always 
good; so are the Poysers, lifelike as pos- 
sible. Dinah is a very striking and origi- 
nal character, always perfectly supported 
and never obtrusive in her piety. Very 
early in the book I took it into my head 
that it would be ‘borne in upon her’ to 
fall in love with Adam. Arthur is the 
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least satisfactory character, but he is true 
too. The picture of his happy, compla- 
cent feelings before the bombshell bursts 
upon him is very good.” 

“ Adam Bede” was published in the last 
week of January, 1859. The author was 
desirous on this occasion to test her 
strength by appealing directly to the pub- 
lic; and the editor, thoug quite pre- 
pared to accept “ Adam Bede” for the 
magazine, willingly gratified her. Send- 
ing George Eliot an early copy, before 
“ Adam Bede” had reached the public, he 
says: ‘Whatever the subscription may 
be, 1 am confident of success — great 
success. The book is so novel and so 
true, that the whole story remains in 
my mind like a succession of incidents 
in the lives of people I know. ‘Adam 
Bede’ can certainly never come under the 
class of popular agreeable stories; but 
those who love power, real humor, and 
true natural description, will stand by the 
sturdy carpenter and the living groups 
you have painted in and about Hay- 
slope.” 

“ Adam Bede” did not immediately. 
command that signal success which, look- 
ing back to it now, we might have ex- 
pected for it. As the editor had warned 
the author, the “ Scenes” had secured 
for her a reputation with the higher order 
of readers and with men of letters, but 
had not established her popularity with 
the public in general. The reviewers, 
too, were somewhat divided. Many of 
them recognized ,the merits of the work, 
but more committed the blunder of en- 
deavoring to fix the position of the book 
by contrasting the author with the popu- 
lar novelists of the time, and by endeav- 
oring to determine from which of them 
she had drawn her inspiration. In 1859 
a review of “ Adam Bede” from the 
pen of one of the oldest and ablest of our 
contributors was published in this maga- 
zine, and on its appearance George Eliot 
wrote the editor, “I should like you to 
convey my gratitude to your reviewer. I 
see well he is a man whose experience 
and study enable him to relish parts of 
my book which I should despair of see- 
ing recognized by critics in London back 
drawing-rooms. He has gratified me 
keenly by laying his fingers on passages 
which I wrote either from strong feeling 
or from intimate knowledge, but which 
had prepared myself to find entirely 
passed over by reviewers.” Soon after, 
the Zimes followed with an apprecia- 
tive notice of the book which sounded its 
real merits, and did justice to the author’s 





originality of genius; and by the month 
of April the book was steadily running 
through a second edition. Readers were 
beginning to realize that the “ Scenes of 
Clerical Life” was not a mere chance 
success, but the work of a writer capable 
of greater and better things. 

_ The curiosity of the public was now 
greatly exercised by the personality of 
the author, and anxious conjectures about 
the identity of the mysterious George 
Eliot were rife. Mr. Blackwood, who 
had at first been eager to make the ac- 
quaintance of his new contributor, scru- 
pulously respected the zzcognito as soon 
as he was informed that George Eliot did 
not wish it to be penetrated. But the 
publication of “Adam Bede” gave rise 
to an incident which soon necessitated 
the raising of the veil. The extraordi- 
nary fidelity with which many of its char- 
acters were painted, was recognized in 
the neighborhood of Nuneaton, and pro- 
duced a firm conviction that the writer 
must be a native of those parts, or at 
least one intimately acquainted with the 
country and people. Suspicions had 
previously been entertained that some 
passages of the “ Scenes ” had a local ap- 
plication, and characters had been recog- 
nized in both “ Amos Barton” and “ Mr. 
Gilfil.” The question was, Who could 
be the writer? The literary talent about 
Nuneaton was not so extensive as to re- 
quire much elimination to get at the an- 
swer. The only man who was capable 
of such work was, according to common 
consent, a broken-down gentleman of the 
name of Liggins, who had gone through 
a fortune at Cambridge, and must there- 
fore be a man of culture and talent. Af- 
ter the first two or three parts of the 
“ Scenes” had appeared in the magazine, 
an Isle of Man paper revealed to the 
world that Liggins was the author. At 
first he seems to have repudiated the in- 
dictment, but the denial was set down to 
the natural modesty of a successful man 
of genius. Whether the honors which 
“Adam Bede” was receiving were too 
much for his resolution, or whether the 
representations of his friends had worked 
him into a belief that he was really the 
author, is not certain; but this much is 
incontestable, that he allowed a claim to 
be publicly put forward on his behalf. 
An officious local clergyman reported 
Mr. Liggins to the Zzmes as the author ; 
and though the real George Eliot met the 
statement by a challenge to the pretender 
to settle the question by writing a chapter 
or two in the style of the “ Scenes ” or of 
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“ Adam Bede,” there were not a few firmly 
persuaded that Liggins was the man. 
George Eliot’s publishers received numer- 
ous letters reiterating proofs of Mr. Lig- 
gins’s authorship, while others expressed 
anxiety to relieve the circumstances of a 
person of so great genius. Neither 
George Eliot nor the Messrs. Blackwood 
troubled themselves much about the Lig- 
gins and anti-Liggins controversy, except 
in so far as there was a danger of pecun- 
iary sympathy being misapplied; “ for,” 
wrote the editor to George Eliot, “some 
years ago a rascal nearly succeeded in 
marrying a girl with money on the 
strength of being the author of a series 
of articles in the magazine.” The Lig- 
gins incident, however, redoubled the 
curiosity of the public to get at the real 
authorship; and before *“* The Millon the 
Floss ” appeared, the identity of George 
Eliot with her real self began to be well 
known. 

While “ Adam Bede ” was still in hand, 
George Eliot’s thoughts had turned to- 
wards an Italian novel, of which Savo- 
narola was to be one of the prominent 
characters. The transition of idea from 
the Methodist Dinah Morris to the medi- 
zval Dominican revivalist was not an 
unnatural one. But it was well, how- 
ever, for the growth of her literary repu- 
tation that she confined herself for a little 
longer to the familiar walks of English 
rural life. Great novel as “ Romola” 
undoubtedly is, it could scarcely have 
won the triumph of “The Mill on the 
Floss,” which, following so closely on 
“ Adam Bede,” at once secured her posi- 
tion in the first rank of English novelists. 

As soon as “ Adam Bede” was finished, 
George Eliot, with unflagging industry, 
set to work on a new novel, and had the 
greater part of the manuscript ready to 
place in the hands of her publishers by 
the beginning of 1860. The title origi- 
nally chosen was “ Sister Maggie,” and 
the bulk of the work was written under 
that designation, but after the completion 
of the novel, doubts were felt as to the 
distinctiveness of the appellation. The 
= well-known title was suggested 

y the editor. Writing on the 6th Janu- 
ary, 1860, he says: “ We have all been 
considering the various titles proposed, 
and this morning it suddenly came across 
me that ‘The Mill on the Floss’ would 
be an appropriate title, and in some re- 
spects more appropriate and ——-. 
exciting than any of those suggested. It 
has, too, a sort of poetical sound.” The 
title was at once adopted, and the work 





appeared in the end of April. From the 
publication of “The Mill on the Floss ” 
George Eliot’s assured position in fiction 
may be dated. If “Adam Bede” re- 
vealed masterly insight into character and 
human nature, coupled with inimitable 
gifts of description, “The Mill on the 
Floss” showed other powers equally 
great. The original title proves that 
Maggie Tulliver was intended to be the 
central figure in the novel; and though 
she lacks the strength of such creations 
as Dinah Morris or Romola, or even Dor- 
othea in “ Middlemarch,” she takes as 
deep a hold upon the imagination as any 
other character that George Eliot has 
conceived. It would not be well that the 
autobiographic interest which must be 
held to attach to the development of Mag- 
gie should in any way overpower our ap- 
preciation of her as an ideal, for we know 
of few pictures of English girlhood more 
elevating and lovable. It was only nat- 
ural that the mental disclosures in “ The 
Mill on the Floss” should recall as a pare 
allel Goethe’s “ Confessions of a Beauti- 
ful Soul;” but it would not be going 
beyond the bounds of justice to apply 
that collective title to the whole of George 
Eliot’s literary remains. 

“Silas Marner, the Weaver of Rave- 
loe,” followed, the year after the publica- 
tion of “The Mill on the Floss.” The 
idea of the Italian romance was now tak- 
ing form, and the less ambitious sketch 
of “Silas,” as compared with its two 
predecessors, was probably due to the 
eagerness with which George Eliot was 
looking forward to the commencement of 
her romance of old Florentine life. She 
had been drawn into this work solely by 
the character of Savonarola, by his easily 
recognized affinity with her own charac- 
ter, and perhaps by the wonderful per- 
sonal resemblance between herself and 
the great Dominican which has often been 
the subject of remark. But as not unfre- 
quently happens, even in the case of the 
greatest geniuses, the ideal which had 
guided her mind scarcely stood the test 
when put to the proof. Fra Girolamo 
certainly stands out in the pages of “ Ro- 
mola” with all the vigor and fidelity of 
history; but he fails to make the same 
impression as the humble Methodist 
preacher, Dinah Morris. Although we 
think George Eliot is always at her best 
when depicting English life and charac- 
ter, “ Romola” illustrates a very impor- 
tant side of herliterary workmanship. It 
showed her to be possessed of the power 
of drawing from study and meditation 
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characters as true to nature and to their 
times, and a society as lifelike and faith- 
ful to history, as those which she had 
previously delineated from personal ob- 
servation and experience. Without a 
vestige of mere antiquarianism, ‘ Romo- 
la” was a perfect revival of the Florence 
of the fifteenth century in the England of 
the nineteenth; and even Scott never 
succeeded in projecting the past into the 
present with more fidelity and less of 
anachronism. 

It is not necessary that we should dwell 
with the same minuteness upon the latter 
part of George Eliot’s literary career, as 
we have employed in speaking of the less- 
known circumstances under which she 
achieved her fame, and made for herself a 
name familiar in the mouth of every 
reader. She had fairly won the confi- 
dence of the public by “ The Mill on the 
Floss” and its predecessors; and each 
subsequent work as it appeared was 
cheerfully admitted, apart from its spe- 
cial character, to have a claim upon the 
attention of readers and thinkers. This 
popular trust in her works made a deep 
impression upon George Eliot’s mind, 
and the loving gratitude with which she 
repaid it formed a very fine trait in her 
character. Even in the ripest conscious- 
ness of her powers, she never ceased 
to feel anxiety as to the reception her 
works might meet with, and she never 

. suffered any subject to pass from her pen 
until she was satisfied that no more could 
be done to make it perfect. The strong 
temptations offered to a popular author to 
multiply books had no weight with George 
Eliot, and to this restraint is due in no 
small measure the value of what she 
achieved. Three years elapsed between 
“ Romola ” and “ Felix Holt ;” five years 
between the latter and “ Middlemarch; ” 
and other five years between “ Middle- 
march ” and “ Daniel Deronda.” As inter- 
ludes in her more serious work, we have 
the poetical romance of “ The Spanish 
Gypsy,” and other poems of greater or 
less length, coming between her last three 
novels. 

It is through the novels that the main 
current of her literary life and thought 
must be traced; and it may be claimed 
for each successive fiction, that it illus- 
trated some new and striking aspect of 
her many-sided genius. In strong con- 
trast with the still life of her first novels, 
came the picture in “ Felix Holt” of the 
working of new political ideas among the 
English masses, and the first quickening 

f thene principles that, for ultimate good 





or evil, are bearing fruit in our own gen- 
eration. It is expressive of George Eli- 
ot’s regard for pure literary art, that she 
refrained from making use of the opportu- 
nity which such a subject afforded to 
convey a political moral. If “ Middle- 
march” is not her greatest novel, it at 
least exhibits her peculiar powers in the 
highest and widest play of their develop- 
ment. From an extended canvas, with a 
bolder grouping of figures and a freer use 
of color than in her earlier works, we have 
an enhanced perception of artistic mas- 
tery and of the facility that comes from 
practice and study. While the earlier nov- 
els impressed by striking individualities, 
in “ Middlemarch” the finished and deli- 
cate delineations of character, the sharp 
contrasts and the subtle play of nature 
upon nature, stamp the book as the work of 
a genius that had attained maturity. In 
“Deronda” George Eliot’s intensity 
chiefly comes home to us ; while in “ The- 
ophrastus Such” we are most conscious 
of the polished and genial satirist, whose 
art she has carefully eschewed through- 
out her novels. The remarkable impres- 
sion which her last novel produced upon 
Jewish thought and sympathy was a 
strong testimony to her power from a race 
that has never been easily influenced by 
Gentile writings ; while their acknowledg- 
ment of the accuracy and thoroughness 
with which she had grasped Jewish senti- 
ment and culture was a striking tribute to 
the breadth and depth of her studies. 

If George Eliot was not to complete her 
fame by adding to it the reputation of a 
great poet, it is still a matter of congratu- 
lation that she has left behind her two 
volumes of verse, if only as an example 
of the superfluity of her genius. “The 
Spanish Gypsy” is a noble romance that 
we could ill spare, and its poetic character 
fully justified its treatment in verse. If 
George Eliot fell short of being a poet, it 
was not for want of many of the higher 
qualities of the poetic faculty. Apart, 
however, from their intrinsic merits, her 
poems derive an interest from her prose 
works, and will continue toge read by all 
who desire to fathom the fulness of her 
genius, and to comprehend the true char- 
acter of the power which she was able to 
put forth in her prose writings. 

George Eliot’s early connection with 
the magazine was kept up at intervals 
when rare periods of leisure from her 
greater work enabled her to indulge in 
shorter papers. “The Lifted Veil,” a 
graceful story published in the magazine 
of July, 1860, though anonymous, attracted 
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general notice, and drew expressions of 
admiration from the late Lord Lytton. 
In January, 1868, she contributed a pithy 

aper called “An Address to Workmen 
by Felix Holt,” in which much sensible 
advice was given to the operative classes 
who had been recently enfranchised by 
the Reform Bill. From this paper, prob- 
ably better than from any other portion of 
her writings, a definite idea of George 
Eliot’s real political sentiments may be 
gathered; and they are such as neither 
Liberal nor Conservative will feel dis- 
posed to quarrel with. One of her 
shorter .poems, “ How Lisa Loved the 
King,” founded upon a tale of Boccaccio, 
was published in the magazine of May, 
1869, after she had kept it six years be- 
side her. This was the last of her contri- 
butions that appeared in Blackwood ; but 
she never lost her interest in the maga- 
zine, or intermitted her regard for the 
editor to whom her early essays in fiction 
had been submitted. Only a few days 
before George Eliot’s death, the feelings 
of his family were deeply moved by a let- 
ter from her to his nephew, Mr. William 
Blackwood, containing the following ref- 
erences to the loss of her former friend 
and literary adviser : — 


I feel that his death was an irreparable loss 
to my mental life, for nowhere else is it pos- 
sible that I can find the same long-tried gen- 
uineness of sympathy and unmixed impartial 
gladness in anything I might happen to do 
well. ‘To have had a publisher who was in the 
fullest sense of the word a gentleman, and at 
the same time a man of excellent moral judg- 
ment, has been an invaluable stimulus and 
comfort to me. Your uncle had retained that 
fruit of experience which makes a man of the 
world, as opposed to the narrow man of litera- 
ture. He judged well of writing, because he 
had tenmed to judge well of men and things, 
not merely through quickness of observation 
and insight, but with the illumination of a 
heart in the right place — a thorough integrity 
and rare tenderness of feeling. 

Looking back over the years during 
which the publishers of this magazine 
were in frequent communication with her, 
they feel that it is due to their departed 
friend to put on record some aspects of 
her character which they perhaps had 
better opportunities of discerning than 
the other friends who met her in society. 
George Eliot was the most careful and 
accurate amongauthors. Her beautifully 
written manuscript, free from blur or eras- 
ure, and with every letter delicately and 
distinctly finished, was only the outward 
and visible sign of the inward labor which 
she had taken to work out herideas. She 
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never drew any of her facts or impres- 
sions from second hand; and thus, in 
spite of the number and variety of her 
illustrations, she had rarely much to cor- 
rect in her proof-sheets. She had all that 
love of doing her work well for the work’s 
sake, which she makes prominent char- 
acteristics of Adam Bede and Stradi- 
varius. Her grasp of business was not 
less striking than her literary power; and 
her shrewdness and foresight were such 
as are seldom to be met with. Anxious 
as she always was to retain her hold on 
the public, she steadily shrank from re- 
ceiving in her own person the homage 
which the world would have gladly paid 
to her genius. It was in her letters that 
she was most wont to open her heart; 
and those who had the privilege of being 
among her correspondents will sadly miss 
the thoughtful and tender notes which 
entered so fully into the feelings and 
affairs of those to whom they were ad- 
dressed. Her publishers cannot think, 
without a feeling of deep regret, that the 
many tokens of George Eliot’s regard 
which were wont to come to them in the 
form of letters, are now at an end, and 
that there can be in future no red-letter 
days in their calendar to mark the arrival 
of a manuscript from George Eliot. 

Not merely a great writer but a great 
woman has passed away. In addition to 
the spell which bound the world to her 
by her genius, she had a personal power 
of drawing to herself in ties of sympathy 
and kindly feeling all who came under 
her influence. She never oppressed any 
one by her talents; she never allowed 
any one to be sensible of the depth and 
variety of her scholarship; she knew, as 
few know, how to draw forth the views 
and feelings of her visitors, and to make 
their sympathies her own. There wasa 
charm in her personal character which of 
itself was sufficient to conciliate deep and 
lasting regard. Every one who entered 
her society left it impressed with the con- 
viction that they had been under the in- 
fluence of a sympathy and tenderness not 
less remarkable then the force of her 
mental power. But attractive as the theme 
would be to all who knew her, it would 
be doing injustice to George Eliot’s own 
feelings if we were to dwell upon ber per- 
sonal qualities. Her deep and catholic 
love for humanity in its broadest and best 
sense, which was in itself the strongest 
quickening motive of her genius, will 
maintain her influence in the future as in 
the present. All too soon has her elo- 
quent prayer been granted: — 
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O may I join the choir invisiblé 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence: live 

Tn pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like 
stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge man’s 
search 

To vaster issues. 


DON JOHN. 


A LONDON STORY OF TO-DAY. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE Euston Hotel. 

Lancy reached it, got in front of the 
railway terminus, and looked right and 
left with a longing hope that he might 
see Don John glancing out at some win- 
dow. His heart beat wildly, as if all the 
life he had was thumping at his left side. 
His hands trembled, his lips were white. 
What if after all there was some mistake! 

But what mistake could there be? 

Don John had written obscurely, but 
that was because he was afraid of being 
found out.- Lancy had written a letter to 
his adopted parents, setting forth that he 
longed to see the world, and so—he had 
run away. But Don John would have 
had time now to put that and the stealing 
of the ten sovereigns together. He had 
no doubt jumped to the right conclusion, 
and mare save him; but Lancy did not 
relish having to face him. Whenever he 
had committed any peculations, it was 
Don John who was sick with shame and 
rage, not only with fear of detection, 
which was what Lancy felt, but with hor- 
ror at the deed itself. 

He had written his own name on a card, 
and though he was full of hope, yet the 
dread of what Don John would say, and 
of what he might have risked in order to 
bring about this interview made Lancy 
tremble. 

“Is there a young gentleman waiting 
here for me?” he asked of the porter. 

“What is the young gentleman’s 
name?” was the not unnatural answer. 

Lancy hesitated, sank into the one chair 
which graced the vestibule, and gave it, 
“ Master Donald Johnstone.” 

A young woman, who was seated in a} 
kind of glass case, began to examine | 
some books. 





“ No, sir,” she shortly answered, “ we 
have no such name here.” 

Perhaps Don John had not dared to 
give his own name. Lancy now felt that 
he must follow the directions given. 

“I was asked to give this card, and 
inquire for No. 16.” 

“No. 16! Ah, yes, sir, that’s it,” ex- 
claimed a waiter, starting forward almost 
with alacrity, and taking the card. “ Yes, 
sir; follow me, if you please.” 

Lancy rose to follow, but slowly. It 
seemed to him that the young person who 
had searched the books looked at him 
with amusement, and that the porter at 
the door was observant too. He was 
taken up-stairs and along some almost 
interminable passages; then a door was 
opened; he was announced, — “ Mr. Lan- 
celot Aird,” and turning from a table in the 
window, and coming slowly on as if not 
to startle him, he saw, not Don John— 
but the lodger. 

“*There’s some mistake!” exclaimed 
Lancy aghast, and starting back. 

“No, there’s no mistake,” she an- 
swered, looking at him with that never- 
to-be-forgotten expression in her eyes. 
“ No; ’twas I thatadvertised, — Lancy!” 

Something indescribable in her face 
and in her manner astonished him almost 
to the point of making him forget why he 
had come. 

She had passed between him and the 
door. She leaned against it, and held the 
handle, while he sank into a chair. 

“ Lancy,” she began again, and said no 
more. The silence that followed was so 
full of wonderment to Lancy that no 
words, he felt, could add to it whatever 
those words might be. And yet they did 
give hima kind of shock, she said them 
with such difficulty and such distress. 

“IT saw you take it,” she whispered, 
after that pause. “Lancy, I saw you 
open my desk and steal the ten sover- 
eigns ; and I — I am as miserable as you 
are.” 

Lancy looked at her as she still stood 
supporting herself against the door. He 
was subdued by her paleness, by the 
distress and misery in her voice, and 
the yearning in her face. He burst into 
tears. 

Oh, it appeared so long before she spoke 
again! 

“T want to save you. Do you know 
why?” 

“ Do I know why?” he repeated, almost 
ina whisper. “No.” 

He looked at her, and his heart seemed 


| to whisper to him what this meant. He 
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put out both his hands as if to entreat 
her not to come nearer to him yet. 

“I took those lodgings in Salisbury’s 
house that I might see you — only you,” 
she continued. 

“ Why should you care about me?” he 
burst out. “I don’t know you. What 
are you to me?” 

“Your mother.” 

Yes! He was almost sure now that 
this was what he had foreseen — this was 
what he had known she would say. 

He trembled from head to foot; the 
ten sovereigns were far away now, lost in 
a wild whirl of disaster, and grief, and 
change. 

“T can’t love any other mother than 
that one at home,” he said bitterly. 

She answered, in a piercing tone of 
distress and remonstrance, “ But you have 
run away from her, my Lancy. And 
could she forgive you if she knew all?” 

“T cannot say.” 

“ But I do know—and I do forgive — 
and I will forget. Only repent, my son, 
my only dear; or you'll surely break my 
heart.” 

“TI have repented. Oh, forgive me, 
and let me go! I have left them all, and 
lost them. But——” 

“But you cannot take me instead. I 
know it. You cannot love me all on a 
sudden.” 

Lancy was too much astonished and 
agitated to arrange the many thoughts 
which were soon to press for utterance. 
Only one came to the front, and he ut- 
tered it. 

“It is late in my life for you to ask me 
to love you for the first time.” 

“Yes,” she sighed. 

She stood pale and mournful of aspect 
and leaned against the door. He knew 
that her distress for his fault was over- 
powering the joy of recovering him. He 
revolved in his mind the circumstance, 
and vaguely gazed about him at the com- 
monplace room, the commonplace woman 
only distinguished from many others by 
the over-richness of her dress, and the 
fineness of her gold ornaments. Nothing 
helped him. 

And she said she was his mother! 
Which was best? to run away to the 
docks and see what ships were like, and 
make trial of the hardships of the sea; 
or to bind her to secrecy, and let her save 
him as she had said? 

It was easy, this last plan. It was a 
respite; but 4 felt instinctively, for he 
was not calm enough for any decided 
thoughts — he felt that to run away bore 





with it the blessed possibility of coming 
home again and being forgiven. But to 
stay as her son was to give up the home, 
he could not have both. Then he looked 
at her, and for the moment was even more 
sorry for her than for himself. And he 
rose and came towards her, for this Lancy 
was not always to act basely and with 
unkindness. He dried away his tears. 

“But I know very well that you love 
me now,” he said, with her last word still 
ringing in his ears. ‘“ You would like to 
kiss me, wouldn’t you?” and he bent his 
fresh young cheek to her lips. 

She kissed him, and with what joy and 

atitude no words can tell. Holding him 
or a moment round the neck, — “ Prom- 
ise you won’t run away from me,” she en- 
treated. 

“No, I will not.” Then astonishment 
getting the better of his emotion, he went 
on, “ You—no, I need not fear that you 
will betrayme, But if you are my mother, 
how comes it that my own —I mean my 
other father and mother—do not know 
you ? ” 

“Mr. Johnstone does know,” she an- 
swered, sobbing. “When I met him in 
the fields I saw that he recognized me. 
So then you know nothing at all about me, 
Lancy?” 

She trembled. She was seated on a 
chair next to him now, had taken his hand, 
and was pressing it to her heart. He 
scarcely cared about this, or noticed it. 
He perceived that he was saved, but then 
he was Jost! This mother who had found 
him would want to keep him, and she 
could never be admitted as an equal in 
the adopted mother’s home. 

“ T know nothing but that your name is 
Collingwood,” he answered, with a sigh. 

“Oh yes! my name is Collingwood. 
You know nothing more, my son? Think.” 

She looked intently at him, and he 
added, — 

“ They said that my father’s name was 
Aird, and after his death that you married 
again.” It’s quicker than lightning. I 
have no time to think, was his reflection, 
and he held up his hands to his head. 

“Yes, but nothing more?” she asked. 

“ Nothing, but that you never wrote to 
me, which we thought was strange.” 

“Wer” 

“Don John and I.” Then there was a 
pause, and they both wept. 

“Can’t you say mother to me, Lancy?” 

“No,” said Lancy dejectedly. “I love 
the other one. I don’t mean—I don’t 
wish to love any but her.” 

“ But surely ” — she sighed as if deeply 
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wounded —“ surely you are thankful to 
be saved?” 

A lump seemed to rise in Lancy’s throat 
then, and he trembled even more than she 
did. 

“IT am not saved,” he answered hoarse- 
ly; “I don’t wish to say anything wicked 
to you. Let me alone, or I shall.” 

“T’ll only say one thing, then,” she per- 


sisted. “That ten pounds: you are wel- 
come to it. Consider that I gave it to 
you. Itis yours.” 


Lancy’s chest heaved; there certainly 
was some relief in that sigh. 

Presently she spoke again. 

“1 heard what you wrote in your letter 
to Mrs. Johnstone —all the servants and 
children know — that you had run away 
to sea. Nothing could be like the aston- 
ishment of them all. I think it was as 
good a thing as you could have said; and 
so, when I got here, I said the same thing, 
that my son had run off to sea; but I said 
I hoped you would come and take leave of 
me, and I bribed the waiters to look out 
for you.” 

Oh, what a world of difference there 
was between this speech and anything 
that had ever been said to him in his lost 
and forfeited home! 

But it suited poor Lancy, and he gradu- 
ally became calmer. He was to be aided 
with this lie that concealed a theft. She 
hoped by means of it to conciliate and 
make him lovingly dependent on her; 
and he, by the same means, hoped to pass 
for nothing worse than an extremely un- 
grateful, bad, and foolish schoolboy, to 
obtain forgiveness and get away from her. 
Each was subtle enough to conceal such 
thoughts. Lancy at once determined that 
he would try to be more pleasant to her, 
and she began to throw out hints of pro- 
jected visits to Paris and to Switzerland, 
which, without distinctly asking him to go 
with her, seemed to show that his com- 
pany, at home or abroad, would always be 
a pleasure to her. Aclock on the mantel- 
piece struck one. 
moment. 

“You'll stay and have your lunch with 
me, of course?” she said. 

“] suppose so,” he answered dejected- 
ly; and then, on reflection, added, “if 
you please.” 

The color came back to her face. She 
knew her game was won. She rang the 
bell, quietly ordered lunch for two, and 
added, but rather slowly, “ And this young 
gentleman — my son — will sleep here to- 
night. I shall want a room for him near 
to mine.” 


Now was the decisive | c 
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The waiter tried, but not very suc- 
cessfully, to conceal his interest and 
amusement. Lancy, with a disconsolate 
air, was looking out of the window. Mrs. 
Collingwood put a small piece of paper in 
the waiter’s hand, on which was some 
writing. 

“You'll see that this goes at once?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

It was a telegram addressed to Mr. 
Johnstone, at his house in the country, 
and was thus expressed : — 

“Sir, Master Lancelot Aird is with me 
at the Euston Hotel; I await your wishes. 
M. J.C.” 

As the lunch drew to its conclusion, 
Lancy became hopelessly restless. Mrs. 
Collingwood noticed this, and asked what 
he would like to do. 

He had nothing todo. He had thought 
of going to see the beasts fed; but it was 
tooearly. Lancy brought out this plan in 
his most boyish and inconsequent fashion. 

“But he had two green linnets anda 
little tortoise zz his lodgings. He should 
like to have them with him at the hotel, 
for he had nothing to do.” 

Mrs. Collingwood said she would go 
with him and fetch them. 

“And as I’ve got some money left,” 
continued Lancy, sighing between almost 
every word, “money that you have given 
me now, I should like some more crea- 
tures. I saw a puppy at the shop yester- 
day —a stunning one, a skye —and per- 
haps, if I had it” —here a great many 
—s sighs —“I shouldn’t be so misera- 

ie.” 

So an open fly was hired, and Lancy 
appeared at his late lodgings to claim his 
property. His landlady was a good wom- 
an. She was pleased to see him with a 
fine lady, who thanked her for having been 
kind to her son. 

“Does he owe you anything?” she 
asked, 

“ No, ma’am, nothing.” 

“Excepting for the castors,” said Lan- 


Me Well, now,” exclaimed the landlady, 
“to think of your remembering that, sir; 
and to think of my forgetting!’ 

Mrs. Collingwood paid a shilling for 
the use of the castors, and generously 


forbore to take back the threepence 
change. 
Lancy felt rather less forlorn when he 


reached the hotel again with his tortoise, 
his two linnets, a skye puppy, and some 
wood and wire with which he meant to 
enlarge a cage for a starling, that he had 





added to his menagerie. He was very 
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clever with his hands, and being much 
occupied, took no notice when a telegram 
was brought in for Mrs. Collingwood. It 
ran thus, — “I will be with you to-morrow 
morning, about ten o'clock.” 

So after breakfast the next morning — 
a meal during which Lancy was still dis- 
consolate — Mrs. Collingwood asked him 
if he did not wish to see Mr. Johnstone, 
and ask his pardon for having run away. 

Lancy said “ Yes,” but not with any 
hope that this wish would so soon be 
realized. In two minutes the waiter an- 
nounced Mr. and Mrs. Johnstone. A tall 
lady entered, and with a jealous pang, 
Maria Collingwood saw her boy rush up 
to her. 

“ Oh, mother — mother!” he cried. His 
face was on her bosom, and her hand 
rested on his forehead. ‘“ Ask father to 
forgive me,” he cried. 

His arm was round her neck, and she 
kissed him. How beautiful she was, how 
motherly, how tall! The other woman 
looked and envied her from the bottom 
of her soul; her face was colored with 
agitation, and her eyes flashed. She had 
but vaguely noticed, she was scarcely 
aware of Mrs. Collingwood’s presence; 
but Mr. Johnstone was, he walked up to 
her, as she sat slightly turning away from 
the unbearable sight of her Lancy’s love 
for another mother. 

“ How much does that boy know?” he 
inquired, looking steadily at her, and 
speaking low. 

“ Nothing, sir —— 

* Nothing?” 

“ T have told him that I am his mother, 
sir,” she whispered, “but nothing else ; 
nothing at all.” 

Donald Johnstone turned; Lancy had 
made a siep or two towards him, but be- 
fore he took any other notice of him, he 
said, — 

“ Set your mother a chair.” 

“Yes, father,” said Lancy. 

And as Mrs. Johnstone sat down she 
made a‘slight movement of recognition 
to Mrs. Collingwood, who was ‘keenly 
aware that her ‘Lancy was standing hum- 
ble and crestfallen for what seemed a long 
time before the adopted father, whose 
steady, penetrative eyes appeared to look 
him through and through. 

It seemed a long time, but it could not 
have been many seconds. When he did 


” 


speak his face changed, and his voice, 
which was low, trembled with impassioned 
emotion. 

“‘ Have I ever denied you any one thing 
that was good for you all 


, ; ” 
your life long? 
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“No, father.” 

“Have I made any difference between 
you and the dearest of my dear sons?” 

“ No, father.” 

“ Look at me.” 

Lancy lifted up his daunted face, and 
looked entreatingly at his judge. 

“Your mother, as we drove along this 
morning, begged me to forgive you, Lan- 
cy, — for running away.” 

Lancy’s eyes fell. 

The steady, clear emphasis imparted to 
those last words shook him, and fright- 
ened Mrs. Collingwood no less. There 
was more meaning in them than met the 
ear. How could he have discovered what 
she only had seen? And if he had not, 
what did he suspect? 

He sighed deeply. 

“For running away,” he repeated; 
“and I said — I would.” 

Another pause. 

“Have I anything else to forgive you 
for?” 

Lancy’s head was bent, as he stood, 
but he murmured something in his fright 
and confusion. It seemed to be “ No.” 

Then the other mother spoke. She 
said, “Oh, yes, my Lancy; yes. Your 
father has to forgive you for long distrust 
of his anxious goodness, and care for you. 
If you were unhappy at home, why didn’t 
you say so? If you longed so much for 
a sea life, why did you never tell it even 
tome? Why have you done this to us? 
We deserved better things of you, Lan- 
cy. You have been ungrateful and un- 
kind.” 

He does know, thought Mrs. Colling- 
wood, and she does not. 

Lancy was completely overcome. He 
staggered as he stood, and in another 
instant the adopted father was hoiding 
him by the shoulder; he made him sit 
down, and unfastened his necktie. As 
he bent over him to do this, Mrs. Colling- 
wood saw Lancy lean his forehead fora 
moment against Mr. Johnstone’s breast. 

“You won’t tell mother?” he faltered. 
And Mrs. Collingwood heard the words 
with a passion of jealous pain. Of course 
he did not care that she knew. 

She heard the whispered “ No.” Then 
she saw him put his hand on her boy’s 
head. He said, — 

“ May God forgive you, my pocr child, 
and grant you time to retrieve the past.” 

A silence followed. The adopted 
mother and the true mother both wept. 
Lancy, now the terrible ordeal was over, 
felt almost as if he was in his former 
place, and was going to his home as if 
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nothing was changed, but yet the many 
strange things that had come to pass 
flashing back on his memory, enabled him 
quickly to overcome his emotion. 

“Mother,” he burst out, addressing 
Mrs. Johnstone, “this —this lady says 
that she came home from Australia on 
purpose to see me. She says she is——” 

“She says she is your mother,” said 
Mrs. Johnstone. “Well, my son, you 
always knew that I was not; we always 
told you that you were a dear adopted 
son.” 

“ You won’t let her take me from you ?” 

“ Lancy,” cried Mrs. Collingwood, “ I 
have been very good to you, and this I 
cannot stand. But for me, you would 
have been on shipboard by this time.” 

“ Father,” repeated Lancy, “ you won’t 
let her take me from you?” 

“No,” he answered, just as decidedly 
as if the whole matter was in his own 
hands. 

“Sir, you may find that I have some- 
thing to say as to that,” sobbed poor Mrs. 
Collingwood. 

“T have no doubt of it,” he replied, 
“and now is the time to say it. If Mrs. 
Johnstone will let Lancy take her to his 
sleeping-room, you can speak as you could 
not in the presence of the boy, and I can 
tell you my intentions.” 

Still taking in all respects the upper 
hand, he was soon left alone with Mrs. 
Collingwood, and while she dried her 
eyes, he said, —- 

“ Mrs. Collingwood, I am sorry to be- 
gin with a disparaging question. You 
went away declaring that you did not 
know, and had no means of knowing, 
which of those two children was yours — 
how is it that you come back, to the full 
as sure as we are, if not more so?” 

No answer. 

“This certainty of yours almost ties 
me down to the thought that you did 
know always; but that in an unworthy 
hour you yielded to your husband’s desire 
to get rid of your child, and made up a 
story which you knew would provide him 
with a kind father, and a better mother 
than you had been.” 

“No, sir,” she replied, moving her 
hand as if to put all this aside, “ don’t.” 

“ How is it, then?” 

“*T came to see which you had chosen, 
and the moment I set my eyes on Lancy, 
I felt — I was sure —I soul have sworn 
that he was my son. I loved himso. I 
knew that you were right. I saw your 
son, sir, several times first, and felt that 
I didn’t like him, that he was nothing to 





me. But Lancy —oh, sir! you £now he’s 
mine as well as I do.” 

“I believe he is, so does Mrs. John- 
stone.” 

“1 have plenty, sir. My husband’s — 
Collingwood’s — relations in Australia 
left him four hundred a year; they had 
been so prosperous. It all came by Da- 
vid’s will to me.” 

“That I have nothing to do with.” 

“ Sir?” 

“You can leave it to Lancy, if you 
please; but that is nothing to me.” 

“T am ever deeply thankful for all you 
have done for my Lancy. You have 
made a gentleman of him; but I meant, 
sir, that of course I should wish to take 
him off your hands now, and finish edu- 
aay of him, and provide for him my- 
self.” 

“ Quite impossible.” 

“ How so, sir.” 

“You cannot prove that the boy is 
yours.” 

“ Prove it? — no, of course not.” 

“Nothing on earth but proof will do 
forme. That it is to the last and utter- 
most zmprobable he can be mine, I fully 
admit; but I will not give him up unless 
you can prove that itis z#possible.” 

“ Why, you have five, Mr. Johnstone — 
five beside him —and I have none.” 

“The thingis entirely your own doing.” 

“But my poor husband, Collingwood, 
had no doubt in the world: when, after 
some years—we had plenty of money 
and no children, and he so fond of me — 
I told him at last everything; how I 
concealed from poor mother and denied 
that I had changed the children, and 
oe_—_ 

“ And so she did it herself; yes, prob- 
ably.” 
* Oh, you’ll let me have my boy, then?” 

“ No, never.” 

“I’m a miserable woman; but there’s 
law. I take the law of you, sir.” 

“ You are talking nonsense; there is no 
law for such a case; and if you make it 
public, you will cover yourself with dis- 
grace, and make your son detest you. 
We have never told him anything at all 
against you. Tothe utmost of my ability, 
I am bringing him up as I would if it was 
proved to me that he was mine; and 
whether he is to be my honor or my dis- 
grace, so help me God, I will never for- 
sake him.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


DONALD JOHNSTONE’S words, no less 
than his manner, which seemed to an- 
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nounce no doubt whatever that he both 
could and would keep her boy, were too 
much for poor Maria Collingwood. She 
wept passionately, but she was highly 
irritated also. “ You're extremely unfor- 
giving and hard upon me,” she sobbed; 
“and, as for Mrs. Johnstone, if I had 
been the dirt under her feet, she could 
hardly at first have taken less account of 


“She did not see you. She was think- 
ing of the boy; and she never said one 
word of reproach to you when she did 
see you.” 

“ She was very high — very, and it hurt 
my feelings — before Lancy and all. 
She’s not so very much above me xow.” 

“Listen to reason, Mrs. Collingwood, 
and acknowledge what you very well 
know, that my wife is immeasurably above 
you. She has been as noble as you were 

ase. She has never said one word 
against you to the child through whom 
you wrought her for some years such un- 
utterable pain.” 

“‘ They can’t both be yours,” sobbed the 
poor woman; she still remonstrated. 

“‘ They are both mine in one sense, and 
in the same sense neither can ever be 
yours ; for if you gave me any serious 
trouble about this matter (which I am 
sure you will not do), I should tell Lancy 
—the one whom you want — the whole 
story. He would probably believe him- 
self to be yours. I leave you to judge 
what he would think of you compared 
with the woman who has brought him up. 
But it is possible that he might do worse ; 
he might, spite of all that we think, enter- 
tain a Jurking fancy that, after all, he had 
the best of rights to every single thing we 
have done for him. And what chance 
would you have of anything but hatred 
and repulsion from him in such a case as 
that?” 

“Itis but right —you’ll own it’s right 
—that I should see him sometimes,” she 
sobbed, when she had pondered this last 
speech. 

“ Yes, I own it; and if you will do my 
bidding, I will make this thing as little 
bitter to you as I can.” 

“TI had not left him in your parlor in 
Harley Street a day — not one day — be- 
fore my heart began to cry for him; not 
but what I truly was in doubt, then, sir. 
But David —he was so jealous of the 
child, and I was that desirous to please 
him, and that he should not have the ex- 
pense of his bringing up! It was years 
after, when he got fonder and fonder of 
me, that I relieved my mind with telling 
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him all—and he did so reproach me! 
‘If you’d had a mother’s heart,’ said he, 
‘you would have known there was no 
reasonable doubt; and now,’ said he, ‘ I 
want that child of yours’ (that was when 
he was ill), ‘since I’ve none,’ said he, ‘ of 
my own!’ 

“ But I give way, sir; I did wrong; and 
if you won’t tell him anything against me, 
Ill do my best to be patient. You'll let 
me see him sometimes ?” 

“J will; and now I am afraid I have to 
ask you a question which will give you 
pain. His father, Lancelot Aird . 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, the thing must be said. Did he 
ever get himself into trouble, as they call 
it? was he ever taken up for any —lar- 
ceny?” 

The color rushed over her face and 
neck, and she drew herself up, and darted 
a reproachful look at him. 

“ ] think you will do well to answer,” he 
said. 

** He was in trouble once — only once,” 
she whispered. “Oh, sir, I KNow— my 
poor boy!” 

“It seems as if it must be hereditary,” 
he murmured. “ What do you know, Mrs. 
Collingwood ? ” 

She was silent, and shook her head. 

“It is said that you were robbed three 
days ago.” 

Still she was silent. 

“When my own dear boy found that 
Lancy had run away, he was naturally very 
much distressed, and told me Lancy had 
no real desire to goto sea. He also con- 
fessed to me something which had hap- 
pened some years ago at school, which 
instantly excited a terrible suspicion in 
my mind. I could not but perceive what 
my boy thought, as 1 now perceive that 
you understand me.” 

“I promised him I would not betray 
him,” said the poor, shamed, and sorrow- 
ful woman. ° 

“Then, Mrs. Collingwood, I must my- 
self make him confess all.” 

But there proved to be no need for this. 
Mrs. Collingwood, with all her faults, was 
not a foolish woman; she soon was made 
to feel that the boy’s best chance of being 
cured of his propensity and duly looked 
after lay in his being under Mr. John- 
stone’s supervision. She gaveway. She 
would part with him then and there, only 
she begged that she might not have to 
see Mis. Johnstone again. 

Lancy was therefore sent for to return to 
the-room he had left a little note from 
Mr. Johnstone, asking his wife to remain 
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where she was. Accordingly, Lancy ap- 
peared, but it was with an altogether new 
expression on his face. He looked de- 
jected and ashamed, but the craven air 
was gone. He walked straight up to Mr. 
Johnstone. “Father,” he said, “1 have 
confessed it all. I have told mother 
everything.” 

When Maria Collingwood heard this, 
she felt as if Lancy was saved, but yet 
that he was all the more lost to her. She 
had now no hold; the other woman was 
supreme, and she was nothing. 

“And she has forgiven me,” proceeded 
Lancy, in a whisper. 

“May God forgive you, my boy,” an- 


. swered Donald Johnstone solemnly, “ and 


bring you to a better mind. Understand 
me.” 

“No, father,” Lancy burst out; “I am 
not daring to ask you to forgive me yet; 
but I will —I will do better.” 

“Understand me,” Donald Johnstone 
went on, “I am disgraced. Your wicked- 
ness is undiscovered as yet; but I am 
amazed with the shame of it, and I feel 
that I shall not be able to hold up my 
head as I have done.” 

“Oh, father!” Lancy interrupted again, 
“don’t say it. Have pity on me.” 

“For better or for worse, I and mine 
are so far one that we must rise or sink 
together. I have a thing now to hide. 
When I meet my neighbors — especially 
my poor neighbors —I shall hope they 
will not find it out. I shall be ashamed 
— I am ashamed.” 

“ Father, I cannot bear it.” 

“ And nobody but us_ knows,” mur- 
mured Maria Collingwood; but happily 
poor Lancy cared nothing for her opin- 
ion. The only severe punishment he 
had ever suffered in his life was now be- 
ing inflicted on him, and he felt it most 
keenly. 

“ Will there never be a day when you 
can forgive me, father?” he sighed. 

“Oh, yes, I can forgive you even now ; 
but not the less I know that you are on 
the very brink of ruin, as I am liable at 
any moment to your being detected and 
my being disgraced.” 

After this, though Maria Collingwood 
perceived the salutary contrition it had 
wrought on Lancy, she hated Mrs. John- 
stone and Mr. Johnstone too; for Lancy 
could not think about her—could not 
care that she had to part from him; could 
not even take thought for his birds, and 
his tortoise, and kis skye puppy, which 
he had hitherto been sahion so much of. 
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much. He knew he had been wicked, but 
he felt it most because the other mother 
had wept over her adopted son, and he 
felt the shame of what he had done be- 
cause of the words of his adopted father. 

“Oh, to save them for the future! Oh, 
to lead a better life!” That was what 
Lancy felt now; and when Mr. Johnstone 
drew him aside, and told him that he was 
to part from this poor mother of his, and 
he was to do it affectionately, he could 
hardly give his mind to it, though he was 
left alone with her. But her distress was 
like his distress, though it was from a dif- 
ferent cause. 

“It’s hard, my son,” she sobbed, “to 
come from the other side the earth to 
see you, and then find (I have plenty of 
friends there) that you neither care to go 
back with me, nor to stay with me here.” 

He was deep in his own painful 
thoughts, and made her no reply. 

“ But you'll call me smother once, won't 
you, Lancy?” 

“Yes, I will, mother; you have been 
kind.” 

“| did the best I could.” 

“But I don’t understand it at all, 
mother.” 

“ And I mayn’t explain it to you. No; 
I know it would do no good to explain it 
to you.” He was not listening, and she 
forbore to go on; but as she sat beside 
him on a sofa, she drew his head for a 
few moments on to her bosom, and he 
allowed her to hold it there. 

“Lancy,” she whispered, “if you get 
into a scrape again ——” 

“T never will,’ he answered, and 
groaned. 

“ But if you did, my own only one, you’d 
come to me, wouldn’t you, to get you out 
of it?” 

“Yes,” was the answer. She waited 
some moments for it. Then releasing 
him, he lifted his face. ‘ Good-bye, 
mother,’ he said. She kissed him, and in 
another moment he was gone. 

Poor woman! She looked out of the 
window, and saw Mrs. Johnstone step 
forth from the hotel and enter a carriage 
which was waiting ; amd then, Lancy hav- 
ing got in, she gazed at him, till the reins 
were given to Mr. Johnstone, and they 
drove off, and the carriage and her treas- 
ure disappeared. 

He had left all his pets behind, and as 
they consoled him while he sat disconso- 
late in his lodgings, so they consoled her 
a little. She took to the starling most, 





because she had seen her boy at work on 


Nothing that concerned her signified | his cage. She let the puppy set his little 
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white teeth in the trains of her gowns, 
and worry her slippers, and drag her knit- 
ting over the floor; and she thought 
about Lancy, and felt how lonely she was, 
and considered, as many another has done, 
not only how she could have been such a 
sinner, but such a fool. 

And now, having made voluntary con- 
fession so far, the boy’s involuntary con- 
fession of other delinquencies was soon 
made to follow. Don John had told his 
father of the suspicions which had fallen 
on Lancy, owing to certain petty pecula- 
tions, and then of the more serious theft, 
followed by his own adventure and his 
broken arm. 

After this, as Don John believed, all 
had gone well. He had hoped that Lancy 
was cured; and yet when it was found 
that he had run away, just after the ten 

ounds had been stolen, he could not 
help dwelling on the recollection that 
“the lodger’s ” room had been entered by 
Lancy for a moment in order to bring 
away a book. 

But why — Mr. Johnstone pondered — 
why had he done this? He was not a 
child now, that he could thoughtlessly 
yield to temptation not knowing the con- 
sequences. He had felt the fear of detec- 
tion, and the bitterness of danger already. 
So far as was known he did not care to 
hoard; could he have risked so much 
misery that he might have ten pounds to 
squander away? 

Thinking thus, and pursuing his advan- 
tage now that Lancy was penitent and 
crestfallen, Mr. Johnstone pressed him 
with questions. One admission soon led 
to another. Lancy did not dare to pre- 
varicate, and: very soon the miserable 
story of his last fall found out by the boy 
who was now his tyrant was told. He 
had concealed this from Don John as he 
now declared, because he could not bear 
to be despised by him. Don John had no 
idea of the misery he had gone through, 
constant threats of exposure hanging 
over his head. 

“ And it can never be put an end to,” 
sighed poor Lancy; “he will soon write 
to me again.” 

“Oh, yes, it can be put an end to. 
Where is his last letter?” asked Mr. 
Johnstone. “ Did you leave it behind in 
your desk?” 

“ No, father, I was afraid it would be 
found. He is at the seaside now, and 
when I got the post-office order for him, 
I put it in my pocket to be sure that I 
sent it to the right address.” 

“ Give it to me.” 
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Lancy produced it, and Donald John- 
stone having read it sealed it up. “Now 
you can write to this fellow,” he said. 
“ Tell him you have made full confession 
of everything to your father, who has 
taken his last letter from you. He re- 
marked, you can say, ‘that at first he 
thought of sending that letter to your 
father, but that on second thoughts if you 
at once wrote to me promising that under 
no circumstances should I ever hear from 
you again, he should not do so — for if 
your father was an honorable man, it 
would make him miserable, while you 
were too old to be flogged, and no other 
punishment was likely to reach you.’ ” 

Lancy looked amazed, but he wrote the 
letter, and of course was delivered from 
that form of bondage ever after, but he 
had a good deal to endure. It was soon 
explained to him that he could not go to 
school again with Don John, or indeed to 
any school. He was not to be trusted, 
he might disgrace himself and the family 
that had adopted him. “ Father always 
used to say that Don John and | should 
both be articled to him,” he remarked to 
Mrs. Johnstone. 

“So you shall,” she answered, “if he 
has — reason to believe you are quite 
cured. pray to God every day, Lancy, 
that you may be cured.” 

Mrs. Johnstone in fact never admitted 
the least doubt that he would be cured. 
She was ardently hopeful, and always 
loving; taught him a prayer against his 
besetting sin which he promised to say 
night and morning, and did all she could 
to make him ashamed of his propensity 
and afraid of himself. 

But Lancy was not taken home, he was 
sent to be the private pupil of a clergyman, 
to whom his fault was duly confided, and 
who watched him, prayéd with him, and 
also taught him. It was not so pleasant 
as being at school with Don John and 
many other boys for companions, but he 
was there shielded from temptation, and 
he also knew and felt that he was watched. 
Besides, the frequent letters both from 
father and from mother had some effect 
upon him, while every now and then his 
new mother as he called her wrote to him 
by permission, and always sent him a 
very handsome “tip,” which, by way of 
being candid and truthful, he mentioned 
in his letters home; he had thus always 
plenty of money, as well as absence of 
temptation, and he appeared to himself to 
loathe the sin of theft, because the con- 
straint and distrust it had brought upon 
him were always in his way. 
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He longed for his home, and even for 
his sisters and Charlotte, whom he had 
not specially cared for; but at the end of 
the year he did not go home. 

The Johnstones came as they had done 
several times already to see their adopted 
son, and brought Don John with them; 
and they told him he should take a tour 
with them and Don John on the Conti- 
nent, with but that they could not let him 
be his sisters, and close to the scene of 
his last delinquency at present. 

So he was still during these holidays 
to be exclusively with those who knew 
of his faults. Well, he thought, he did 
not much care — anything to get away 
from this dull place, and if he was still 
to be exhorted, to enjoy at least a change 
of exhortation. 

Lancy was grown, and was a fine, good- 
looking fellow. There was something not 
unpleasing to him in the deep, loving 
anxiety of them all for his welfare. It 
- made him so important; and as his moral 
sense was weak, he did not despise or 
reproach himself so much as to diminish 
his enjoyment of the holiday tour. He 
had dore very wrong. It would have 
been strange if after so many tears, such 
fervent prayers, such tender letters, such 
loving care, so much as this had not been 
impressed on his mind. He said to him- 
self that he should never do such a thing 
as that again of course. The conse- 
quences had been very unpleasant and 
the risk very great. Besides father had 
taken great pains to let him know that he 
would never be* poor —never want, for 
that he should leave him a provision by 
no means to be despised; and the new 
mother had expressly told him that every- 
thing she had would be his. 

Lancy was seventeen years old and per- 
fectly cured in the opinion of everybody 
when at length his eyes lighted on his 
own home again, and i saw with delight 
and surprise the two grown-up sisters, and 
Charlotte, and the old garden, and the 
still prized and unaltered playroom. 

He might have come home a year ago, 
but that the so-called “new mother” 
pleaded so sorely to have him during the 
midsummer vacation, that she was allowed 
to do so. She crammed as many pleasures 
as she could think of for him into the 
time, and sent him back loaded with pres- 
ents, but to her sore discomfort he was 
just as urgent the following year to be 
allowed to go home as she had been to be 
allowed to see him. Home he went ac- 
cordingly, and was every hour aware that 
it was a different home. There had been 
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a tiresome, shy child in that former home 
called Charlotte — a child who teased him 
and whom he teased, that child’s frock 
was always crumpled, her hair, like a mat 
or a bird’s nest as he had loved to declare, 
used to hang over her forehead ; she often 
pouted. He remembered that she had 
always possessed most beautiful blue 
Irish eyes with long black lashes, and 
that he had not cared about them the least 
in the world. 

Charlotte — well, this was Charlotte 
now — Don John called her five feet noth- 
ing—in fact, she was a small creature 
and looked specially so among the tall 
young Johnstones. 

Charlotte, the morning after Lancy 
came home, was sitting at the schoolroom 
table writing, her rosebud mouth pouting, 
and her lashes hiding the blueness be- 
neath. What a pretty little figure she 
had! 

Charlotte was very youthful-looking ; 
Don John, only seventeen, looked much 
older. Charlotte was his little slave, and 
still his partner in the minutes. Lancy 
rather wondered to see him order her 
about. He observed what a charming air 
and manner she had —how the small 
waist was graced with an ample chate- 
laine. He thought she had a pretty gown 
on, and admired the little feet which in 
their trim slippers were perched on the 
cross-bar under the table. 

“ Poetess!” the voice of Don John was 
heard to shout from the garden below. 
Charlotte was too deep in thought to 
answer—her fingers were inked. She 
took up a bit of biotting-paper and dried 
them on it, and looked at the tips of them, 
but as if her thoughts were far away. Her 
lips moved. “She’s muttering her po- 
etry,” thought Lancy, very much amused, 
and in another moment Don John burst 
in. “Wasting the morning in this way, 
Charlotte!” he exclaimed; “and Lancy 
has never even seen the new pony-car- 
riage.” Charlotte turned her dreamy eyes 
upon him and gradually woke up. “ Here 
you sit all in a bunch with your shoulders 
up to your ears —like a yellow-hammer 
singing on a rail— what are you doing? 
— some of your rubbish of course.” 

“T was only putting a bit of Chaucer 
into modern English, for the minutes.” 

“ Modern fiddlesticks !— come on, Lan- 
cy, and you too, Charlotte. They’ve found 
three snakes in the dairy, and one of them 
was drinking the milk.” Charlotte sighed, 
she was writing of thoughts and things 





which had never come near her yet, except- 
ing in a poetic vision. 
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“I must copy it out first,” she said, 
“or I shall never remember how it goes.” 

Don John sat down to wait with a toler- 
ably good grace, and he too came in for a 
share of Lancy’s observation. 

Don John would have been a difficult 
person to describe to one who had not 
seen him—he was neither short nor tall, 
he was neither handsome nor plain, he 
was not graceful, he was not awkward. 
He had extremely light hair, light eye- 
brows, a specially open, sweet-tempered 
expression, a good many freckles about 
his face and on his hands, extremely white 
teeth, and twinkling eyes full of fun. In 
manner, he was blunt, in behavior to his 
sisters he was affectionate, but peremp- 
tory—as yet it was firmly fixed in his 
mind that “the masculine «gender is 
worthier than the feminine;” he was 
lord and master at home, reigned over 
Charlotte more despotically than over any 
of the others — scarcely perceived at pres- 
ent that she was grown up, admired and 
loved his mother above all creatures, and 
looked on most young ladies not related 
to him, as mistakes of nature and bores. 

Charlotte with her pretty head on one 
side and her eyebrows slightly elevated, 
copied out her version. 


Still for your sake—by night I wake — and 
sigh, 

By day I am near —so sore my fear —to die, 

And to all this — no care I wis—ye deign, 

Though mine eyes too—never for you—be 
dry ; 

And on your ruth —and to your truth —I cry. 

But well away —too far be they —to attain, 

So plaining me — on destiny — amain, 

I mourn, nor find—how to unbind—my 
chain, 

Knowing my wit —so weak is it —all vain. 


Think on your name— why do (for shame) — 
ye so, 

For it shall be —thou shalt this dree — sweet 
foe, 

And me think on—in such wise gone —this 


ay, 
That love you best —(God, thou wottest) — 
alway. 


A deep groan from Don John. “Oh, 
very well,” exclaimed Charlotte, “if I am 
not to finish it now, I never shall.” 

“Of all the unreasonableness in this 
world,” replied Don John, “there’s no 
unreasonableness like that of you people 
who pretend to be poets.” He looked 
round the room. ‘“ And what’s the good 
of poetry?” he burst forth. 

Charlotte felt a certain fitness in Don 
John’s honest indignation and sincere 
scorn; she wiped her pen. 





“T never said it was any good,” she 
pleaded — “ only I cannot help writing it.” 

“Even when there are snakes in the 
dairy! and you are expressly told of it.” 

“Yes, 1 do want to see the snakes,” 
said Charlotte. ‘Why do you try to 
make out that I don’t care about interest- 
ing things?” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE young people now ran down into 
the dairy, where three snakes were twist- 
ing themselves about under a wire meat- 
safe, while Marjorie and Naomi, standing 
well away from it with their backs against 
the wall, held their skirts with needless 
care, and regarded the silvery things with 
distrust and curiosity. 

Little Mary, the only creature about the 
place who could still be considered a 
child, was perched upon the slate shelf. 

Lancy and Don John poked slender 
skewers between the wires of the safe, 
and Charlotte no sooner heard the snakes 
hiss in acknowledgment of this attention 
than she sprang on the top of a covered 
bread-pan, and demanded to be saved, to 
be set on the shelf beside Mary, to be got 
out of their way. 

“They’re perfectly harmless,” said 
Mary, looking down from her elevation 
with complacency; but she took special 
care to keep high above them. 

Charlotte, by the help of Lancy’s hand, 
perched herself beside Mary, and began 
to feel safe and brave till the cook, com- 
ing in, said to Don John, — 

“ I hope, sir, you are certain sure there 
are no more of the artful things lurking 
about on the top shelf?” 

“The top shelf!” cried Charlotte, 
“ how could there be any there?” 

“Oh, no,” said Don John, “there are 
no more; and, besides, | told you they 
were perfectly harmless.” 

The cook put her hand on her side. 
“ No peace have I had in this place at 
all,” she remarked, “since you said, sir, 
it was a pop’lar error, — ‘Cook,’ you 
said, ‘it’s a pop’lar error to think of a 
snake as if it couldn’t glide up a steep 
slope.’ I’ve been in here for milk and 
eggs times out of number as innocent as 
could be, and have heard a kind of rust- 
ling, and little thought the deceitful things 
were perhaps lolling their heads over and 
looking at me.” 

All the girls shivered in sympathy. 

“But there it is, young ladies, when 
once you let yourself down — begging 
your pardon for saying it— let yourself 
down to go into the country (being Lon- 
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don-born and one that ought to know 
better), why, you can never tell what may 
happen.” 

“ His—s—s ” again. 

“ And me always taught that they lived 
in dunghills, the only proper place for 
them, and then to hear that Mr. Don 
John with his own hands, pulled two out 
of Mrs. Clarboy’s thatch, that they used 
to climb up to by the ivy — and found a 
long string of leathery eggs as well — 
such a respectable woman as Mrs. Clar- 
boy is too!” 

“‘ They didn’t require a reference as to 
character when they went to lodge there,” 
said Don John. 

“And hadn’t need, sir,” cried the 
cook, smiling. “I should hope the wick- 
edest family that ever lived was too good 
for such reptilly things as they.” 

“Mrs. Clarboy’s roof comes down at 
the back of her house to within three feet 
of the ground, and the old ivy is almost as 
thick as tree-trunks, they got up it both 
here and there; a snake must be a fool 
indeed if he cannot climb that.” 

“Instead of which he is rather cun- 
ning,” observed Lancy. 

“Yes,” said Charlotte, knitting her 
pretty brow into a thoughtful frown, “ cun- 
ning, but not so cunning as to lead one to 
any painful doubts or speculations. I 
have never supposed that snakes were 
reasonable creatures.” 

Lancy looked up surprised. ‘ Reason- 
able creatures !” he exclaimed. 

“ Oh, it’s only one of her theories she’s 
alluding to,” said Don John; “read our 
minutes, and you'll see.” 

The cook now retired, having certain 
matters to attend to, and Don John, hav- 
ing managed to push a flat piece of tin 
under the wires, carried away the snakes. 
Marjorie and Naomi followed, but Lancy 
had found some curds on adish and set 
it between Charlotte and Mary, who were 
still perched on the shelf, and, helping 
himself also, sat down on a wooden stool, 
and thought how pretty Charlotte looked. 
Charlotte in one respect much resembled 
her mother, her mind was full of specula- 
tions, and in general she was ready to 
discuss any of them with any person at 
a time. 

ancy wanted to hear her talk, so he 
said, “How about the reasonable crea- 
tures?” 

“Oh,” answered Charlotte, “I think 
that though we are in this globe at the 
head of the reasonable creatures, there 
are at least two other races that have rea- 
son and are able to commit sin.” 





“ Queer!” thought Lancy. Herspeech 
had so much surprised him that he had 
attended to it, no less than to the well- 
favored face that looked down earnestly at 
_ and to the shapely curves of her 
ips. 

“Do — think they are responsible, 
then?” he exclaimed. 

“I said ‘can commit sins,’ so I sup- 
pose they are responsible — ants, for in- 
stance.” 

“They’re so small,” pleaded Lancy, 
amazed. 

“They are not in any degree worth 
mentioning smaller than we are— I 
mean w:th relation to the size of the globe 
on which we live and they live. In my 
own mind the more I think it over the 
more I feel that I ought not to: shrink 
from the notion that they are responsible 
creatures.” 

“ But what are their sins, Charlotte ?” 

“ They go to war, planning murderous 
raids beforehand, they take slaves in 
battle, both living ants which they make 
slaves, and eggs which they hatch, and 
bring up the young as thralls —as subject 


races. But what makes me mainly sure: 


that they are responsible is that they are 
punished just as we are, but more se- 
verely, through these very crimes. The 
eagle is not punished for stealing the 
lamb and picking out its eyes. The pike, 
for anything we can find out to the con- 
trary, swallows a whole family of young 
fishes, and does not know he’s a cannibal. 
They are not punished, but the ants are, 
for having used themselves to be fed, 
cleaned, and waited on by their slaves, 
they absolutely lose the power to do these 
things for themselves, so that if the slaves 
get away or die, they die too.” 

“And why may not all that be in- 
stinct?” said Lancy, cogitating. 

“ If it were — which still I think it can- 
not be — what do you say to their having 
domestic animals just as we have? We 
have tame creatures, flocks that yield us 
milk ; so have they.” 

“It’s queer certainly,” said Lancy. 

“If they were as large as we are, it 
would seem queerer still; we were igno- 
rant of it all for a very long time because 
they are so small. But only fancy, Lan- 
cy, if they were as large as bullocks, and 
we met them every now and then driving 
their unlucky prisoners home, taking 
them to their underground dens and keep- 
ing them there, what a queer sensation it 
would give us! And then when we 
walked forth and saw them milking their 
flocks, the question is, whether it would 
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be more strange to us than to see us milk- 
ing ours would be to them.” 

“ But if they have reason,” said Lancy, 
“why cannot they communicate with us?” 

“] don’t know: most likely because 
one of their senses is different from ours, 
on purpose to keep us apart — they are 
deaf. I suppose if we had not only no 
hearing, but no consciousness of such a 
sense as hearing, we should have no real 
knowledge of one another, and none of 
other races.” 

“ Does one sense less, then, make all 
the difference?” 

“Oh, I did not say one sense /ess. If 
we had the greater and more perfect fac- 
ulty that they possess, we should be very 
superior to our present selves, and be able 
to communicate also with them. Itis our 
disability that keeps us back, not theirs ; 
and one strange difference must strike 
every one. Language, which we address 
to the sense of hearing, often deceives — 
it is inadequate and often false as well — 
but that direct touch by means of which 
they communicate seems to cause the 
actual flow of one mind into the other. 
We have no reason to think it can de- 
ceive, we do not suppose that they can lie 
to one another. In a minor sense they 
may be said on touching to ‘know even 
as they are known.’” 

“ Yes, but all insects communicate by 
the touch — are all responsible ?” 

“Why should they be, any more than 
all beasts and birds are responsible be- 
cause they can all hear?” 

“But I think if they are reasonable 
creatures,” said Lancy, “ it’s an odd thing 
that they mever try to communicate with 
us.” 

“Do we ever make any systematic ef- 
forts to communicate with them?” 

Lancy laughed, the question seemed 
hardly worth answering. 

* And how do we know,” continued 
Charlotte, “that they never have made 
efforts to communicate with us? They 
too may have come to the conclusion that 
we have reason. How do we know what 
little longing crafty signs they may, after 
long consultation, be. put out, hoping to 
attract our notice?” 

“They may wish to let us know,” said 
Mary, “ that they don’t like to be trodden 
on. I never tread on them since Char- 
lotte wrote of their ways in the minutes. 
Don John says perhaps the negro ants 
nave found out that we have emancipated 
our negroes, and hope we shall some day 
by moral force get their masters to eman- 
Ccipate them.” 
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“Yes,” said Charlotte, who was very 
truthful, “ but Don John only wrote that 
in the minutes for a joke. He has no 
sympatiy at all with the movement —at 
least with my cogitations as to how, if 
they have reason, we can possibly find 
out how to communicate with them. I 
ought not tocall it a movement yet! But 
is it not a most extraordinary thing, Lan- 
cy, that considering what millions of 
worlds almighty God has made, and con- 
sidering the almost infinite vastness of 
space, that he should appear to act as if 
space was very precious, and he wished 
to make the most. of it? How crowded 
this world is— every inch turned to ac- 
count as it were! So many races under, 
over, and beside one another. Only 
think, if all the suns and worlds and 
moons should be as full as our world is, 
and all different!” 

“It is strange,” answered Lancy. “I 
suppose she will have a lover some day,” 
he thought; “ how it will stp that un- 
lucky fellow, if she breaks forth to him 
in such discourse as this!” 

“ And which do you think is the third 
race of reasonable creatures ?” he asked. 

“Oh,” said Charlotte, “I think the ob- 
servant mind often gets hints of some 
such race, but I do not think it is visible 
to our eyes as at present constituted. I 
mean a race not angelic nor demoniacal, 
but that we (knowing so little of it) are 
inclined as a rule to be afraid of.” 

“Oh!” said Lancy. 

“They’re skinned!” exclaimed Don 
John, putting his head in, and he and 
Lancy darted off together. 

“ Oh, you cruel boy!” exclaimed Char- 
lotte, for she knew it was the snakes that 
had been referred to. 

Then she and Mary jumped down from 
the shelf, and Charlotte went and finished 
the minutes. 

Lancy, in spite of the joy with which 
he had looked forward to coming home, 
found that thorns which had grown up in 
his absence encompassed the roses there. 

Things were now and then said which 
made him feel hot; he was not always so 
much at ease as he could have wished. 
There were some places that he did not 
want to visit, some people whom he did 
not care tosee. And yet he would ques- 
tion with himself as to whether his broth- 
ers and sisters would not think it strange 
if he refrained from going to those very 
places, would not have their attention 
attracted towards him as acting oddly if 
i he did not expressly seek those very peo- 


| ple. 
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It was easy enough to go with Don 
John and see Lady Louisa, and hear her 
somewhat tedious talk about her children’s 
delicate chests, and how she thought of 
spending the next winter at Nice, because 
Evelyn, the eldest son, had too long a 
neck. 

Lancy bore a great deal of discussion 
as to sloping shoulders and the said long 
neck, almost with complacency. It stirred 
no uneasy recollections. He rose up to 
be measured by Mr. Viser as a proof that 
he was not taller than Evelyn. 

Then he and Don John stood an exam- 
ination as to their health. Their experi- 
ences were mainly negative. They did 
not feel by any means disinclined for their 
breakfast. They did not feel giddy when 
they read. They never heard any drum- 
ming in their ears, and they did not lie 
awake at night. 

Lady Louisa sighed. 

Then Don John burst forth with, — 

“If Evelyn had no work to do in the 
holidays, he would not feel giddy.” 

Evelyn nudged Don John in a fitful, 
weak way, and Don John responded to 
the nudge by saying, — 

“And German is one of the hardest 
things a fellow can have to get up.” 

“ Oh,” said Lady Louisa, “but Evelyn 
is devoted, perfectly devoted, to his Ger- 
man, and to the Herr Professor ; he quite 
enjoys his eight hours a day.” 

Evelyn, fixed by his mother’s eye, gave 
the answer expected of him, but added, 
with a natural sigh, and in a piping voice: 

“But I wanted to dig out those water- 
voles with them.” 

When Lady Louisa remonstrated, “ But 
ou would get your feet wet, my boy,” the 
ong-necked student succumbed, and Don 

John and Lancy made no observation. 

The wild ass tossing his mane in the 
desert is so different from the flounder 
flopping on his mud-bank, that he cannot 
hope to understand him and his fash- 
ions. 

“Wet his feet. Ugh!” thought Don 
ohn. 
“I think Evelyn a very nice boy, poor 
fellow,” said Charlotte, as they were walk- 
ing home, “and extremely clever. I like 

him.” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” answered Don 
John. ‘* Like loves like,’ as the old maid 
said, when she bought the primrose. 
You'll be an old maid, Charlotte, I know 
you will.” 

‘Yes, I know I shall,” said Charlotte, 
a little ruefully. “There’s no abstract 
reason but ——” 





“ Nonsense !” Lancy exclaimed ; “ why, 
Charlctte is as pretty as — as anything.” 

Don John looked at Charlotte critically. 

“ She’s just as ape age sage just as 
pretty as some girls who are sure to be 
married, Chariotte,” he remarked encour- 
agingly. “It’s not that.” 

“ But you’ve often said I was improved 
since Fetch wrote me those letters,” said 
Charlotte. 

Don John rejoined, — 

“ Fetch is a sensible fellow. / a/ways 
thought there was a good deal in him.” 

“ He did not show his sense in wantin 
to alter Charlotte,” said Lancy hotly, an 
easily perceiving that Don John had writ- 
ten the letters himself. 

“You don’t know much about Char- 
lotte yet. You’ve not heard her dash into 
abstract questions, and develop her theo- 
ries to fellows when they come to call.” 

Here Charlotte blushed consciously, 
and Lancy laughed. 

Then Don John said, “‘*What’s the 
joke ?’ as the ghost asked of the laughing 
hyena. ‘Dear sir,’ he answered, ‘ you 
can’t see a joke in the dark.’ But is this 
fellow in the dark? Charlotte, your 
blushes testify against you! Mary, I 
now feel that I’ve done my duty by you 
— this is meant for a Sam Weller.” 

“ Oh,” said Mary, “it’s very nice, Lan- 
% to hear him sometimes remember foor 

etch and Sam. Don John, you’re so 
grand now you know you’re to be articled 
to father directly — you hardly ever come 
into the playroom at all. When I sprained 
my arm, you did Fetch for me every day, 
and Sam too ss 

They were now close to the back of the 
house, and a piano was heard, together 
with two fresh young voices singing a 
duet. They were not both ladies’ voices. 

“ There fe is spooning again,” said Don 
John, “and Naomi playing forthem. No, 
Mary, I am always telling you that I can- 
not do Sam Wellers for you whenever I 
please. But I’ll dance three times with 
you round this geranium bed, if you like, 
to Naomi’s tune. Now, then, ‘Do you 
polk?’ as the Ornithorhyncus paradoxus 
said at an evening party when they intro- 
duced him to the blue-faced baboon.” 

“ And what did the blue-faced baboon 
say?’ 

“She replied that she would dance be- 
cause she wished to conform to the usages 
of society, but that she preferred swing- 
ing from a bough by her tail, because that 
amusement was so much more intellec- 
tua].” 

“ How jolly he is!” thought Lancy, 
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“ nothing to conceal, nothing on his mind.” 
“When are we going to see the people in 
the houses ?” he asked aloud, for he was 
impelled by dislike to an inevitable visit, 
to have it over as soon as possible. 

“Oh, whenever you like. Shall it be 
after lunch?” 

So some time after lunch, Don John 
and Lancy, with Mary and Charlotte, set 
forth. Lancy would hove felt more easy 
if they had been a larger party, but it 
appeared that there was important prac- 
tising tobe done. Two fenors anda bary- 
tone had arrived: each evidently thought 
his voice suited best with Marjorie’s. 
Naomi stayed behind to play for them. 

* And how does the new boiler do, 
Mrs. Clarboy?” asked Don John, when 
the first greetings were over, and Lancy 
had been assured that he was almost 
grown out of knowledge. 

“Oh, sir, it goes lovely — lovely it does 
—ut it’s rather slow of heating — shall 
I light it now, sir, and show you?” 

“Yes, do, and Lancy, you sit on the top 
and let us know when the water boils. 
You won’t? Well, I never knew such a 
disobliging fellow ! and when you’ve been 
away so long too.” 

“Master Don John, he’s always full of 
his jokes,” said Mrs. Clarboy. 

“And how is Miss Jenny to-day?” 
asked Charlotte. 

“Thank you kindly for asking, miss ; 
and pore Jenny feels herself better this 
afternoon. It’s a great comfort to her 
our niece being with us.” Here she made 
a show of introduction between Charlotte 
and a pretty yours woman in a close cap. 
“My niece Letty Fane, miss; she is a 
trained nurse, and understands Jenny’s 
nerves. Yes, Letty was ina regular hos- 
pital, Miss Charlotte, but she has taken 
a situation in a workhouse now.” 

“ You must find that a pleasant change,” 
said Charlotte. 

“ Ma’am,” answered the young woman, 
with an aggrieved air, “nothing of the 
sort, I find it very dull, there are no opera- 
tions.” 

“But she thought it her duty to take 
the situation, having a widowed mother 
to help; and there being better pay,” ob- 
served Mrs. Clarboy. 

After this Letty Fane went up-stairs, 
taking with her some food for the sick 
aunt, but her account of herself and her 
tastes had cast a chill over the guests, and 
Charlotte presently rose to take leave, 
Lancy alone remaining behind to slip a 
little present of money into Mrs. Clarboy’s 
hand for the benefit of the sick sister. 








Mrs. Clarboy accepted it graciously. 

“And I am sure, sir,” she remarked, 
“I’m right glad to see you at last. I’ve 
often said to pore Jenny, ‘Depend on it, 
this is only for a time.’ They’ll forgive 
Master Lancy in the end, and have him 
back.” 

“It was very wrong of me to run away 
from home,” said Lancy, with apparent 
candor. “I have long been very sorry I 
did it.” 

A look of indescribable intelligence 
darted into Mrs. Clarboy’s eyes. She had 
the air of one who feels that she knows 
more than she wishes to know, and would 
fain hide it. She colored deeply. “ Yes, 
sir,” she answered, without looking at 
him, and then added hastily, “ And how 
might that lady be — her that we used to 
call the lodger?” Then she looked at 
him. He had drawn back a little, and 
seemed abashed. So she hurriedly went 
on: “ You find all a good deal growed up 
about us, sir, you and Mr. Don John; 
while you’re away at school, or at college, 
or where not, the trees grow on; we shall 
be almost smothered in them soon.” 

“Yes,” said Lancy, looking about him 
rather forlornly. “Well, good afternoon, 
Mrs. Clarboy,” and he withdrew. 

There were the others standing at Salis- 
bury’s door a little farther on. 

Oh, what should he do? Surely Mrs. 
Clarboy knew something, or at least sus- 
pected something; but it was manifest 
that no hint had ever reached the girls. 
He went on to join the party —he must, 
or they would wonder why. 

“Good afternoon, sir,” said Salisbury, 
with a certain gravity as Lancy thought. 
Presently Mrs. Salisbury came out, and 
she too said, “ Good afternoon, sir; and 
Lancy, who had intended to be patroniz- 
ing and pleasant, found that he had nota 
word to say. That visit was made very 
short, and Lancy took special care not to 
be left one moment behind the others. 

The manner and the words together 
amounted to so little —a look in one case, 
in the other a certain grave restraint. Is 
a boy who runs away to sea met in that 
fashion by cottagers several years after, 
when his withdrawal has been no con- 
cern of theirs ? 

Lancy considered this matter, and could 
not feel at his ease. He took the first 
opportunity to ask Don John, — 

“I suppose none of the people about 
here know anything about ¢/at— about 
the unlucky time of my running away?” 

“Of course not,” said Don John, with 
conviction. 
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“But they might suspect something.” 

“How nervous you are! They know 
that Mrs. Collingwood is your mother. 
Father told them. They know nothing 
more.” 

“Were you present when he told 
them?” 

“Yes, and they all behaved like country 
bumpkins as they are. They held up 
their hands, and some of them said, 
‘ Lawk, you don’t say so, sir.’” 

“ And none of them said anything about 
her having lost anything?” 

“| particularly remember that not one 
said a word about it.” 

“Well, then, I think ¢#a¢ was rather 
odd!” 

“No, there was nothing odd in the 
manner of any of them. If they had 
known, they must have betrayed the 
knowledge.’ 

“I consider that the poor are far better 
actors than we are. They knew father 
must hope they had found out nothing (I 
always hate myself when I think of the 
shame he felt about it), They like both 
father and mother; they may have known, 
and yet have spared them.” 

“Nobody knows anything,” repeated 
Don John, yet more decidedly; “ you're 
saved, dear old fellow, this once. Only 
hold your head up, or you'll excite sur- 
prise, and make people think there is 
something wrong.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Lancy was still glad to be at home. 
He admired his two sisters; he thought 
his mother more beautiful than ever, and 
yet the pleasure of those holidays was 
made dim by his growing certainty that 
“the lodger’s” loss and his disappear- 
ance were in some way connected together 
in the minds of his humble friends. 

Don John was of an open, joyous na- 
ture. He was devoted and most dutiful 
to his father and mother; his abilities 
were not by any means above the aver- 
age, but he was blest with a strong desire 
to do his best. He was to leave school 
and be articled to his father; there was 
no talk of his going to the university. 
He was delighted at this, but he well 
knew that it arose from a change in his 
father’s circumstances, not from any de- 
sire to please him that he was to escape 
from the hated Latin and Greek, and take 
to more congenial studies. Don John 
accepted all his father’s decisions as if 
they had been the decrees of fate; he was 
no whit more thoughtful than most youths 
of his age, but he had somewhat unusual 
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observation of character — he could make 
his influence felt at home, and much of 
his talk was seasoned with a. peculiar 
humor. The friends of the family con- 
sidered him to be a youth of great prom- 
ise; so he was ina certain sense, and a 
thorough good fellow; but though he 
worked fairly well at school, and may 
almost be said to have done his best, he 
never brought home one prize during his 
whole career excepting for good conduct, 
while Lancy scarcely ever came home 
without one or two. 

And Mr. Johnstone, having looked over 
their papers, always expressed himself to 
the full as much pleased with Don John 
as with Lancy, sometimes more so. Nei- 
ther boy was surprised. This was only 
justice, and they forthwith subsided into 
the places that nature had intended for 
them. In the schoolroom Don John 
ruled just as naturally as he took the head 
of the table; he headed the expeditions ; 
if there was any blame, it all fell on him. 
If any treat was to be obtained he went 
and asked for it. If any one of the party 
in childhood had committed an accidental 
piece of mischief of a flagrant nature, 
such as letting a pony down and breaking 
its knees, or making a great smash ot 
greenhouse glass, Don John, whoever had 
been the yt momen was always deputed 
to go and make confession, and he gen- 
erally began thus: “ Father, I’m sorry to 
say we've done so and so.” 

Lancy was almost as much loved as 
Don John, but he was neither feared nor 
looked up to; he did as he liked, and was 
great in criticism, but not in command. 

Lancy spent many an hour in thought 
during those holidays, He perceived 
that circumstances gave him a certain 
power. There was a great deal of cun- 
ning in his nature, he felt a little ashamed 
of Mrs. Collingwood because, as he per- 
ceived, “she was not a lady.” He had 
always been told that in the course of 
time he should be articled to the father 
who had adopted him; but he had hoped 
for several years at Cambridge, where he 
should do much as he liked. Still he 
wished to be under Mr. Johnstone's 
charge rather than under Mrs. Colling- 
wood’s. Such love as he had in his na- 
ture he bestowed on the Johnstones, 
specially on Mrs. Johnstone and Don 

ohn. 
} But his first visit to “the houses” 
changed everything. He could not bear 
to think of being so near to those people, 
feeling sure as he did that they were aware 
| of his delinquency. 
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Another inevitable visit soon took 
place, and set the matter at rest in his 
opinion. He was sure they knew, just as 
sure as that his sisters did not. 

And the servants? Had they, too, 
been made partakers of Mrs. Clarboy’s 
and Mrs. Salisbury’s suspicions? He 
longed to live “at home” again, but his 
fault had risen up and faced him when he 
hoped it was dead and buried. Why, 
rather than walk home through that field 
three or four times every week, he 
thought he could almost find it in his 
heart to run away again ! 

But there would be no need for that; 
he would write to Mrs. Collingwood, and 
make use of her to get his own way. 

So he did; he never called her mother, 
and he was not base enough to use more 
expressions of affection than just enough 
as he thought to serve his end. 

This was his letter: — 

“My DEAR MAMMA, — 

“ When you wrote to me about going on 
the Continent to travel with you for a 
whole year, I did not consent to ask fa- 
ther’s i ave, for in the first place I knew 
from Don John that he would not give it, 
for he meant to article me to himself ; and 
in the next, of course I like better to be 
with my own family — the Johnstones, | 
mean of course — than with you. 

“ But you are very kind, and I am not 
so happy here as I expected — because I 
am quite sure those people in the houses 
know about 1T. You understand what | 
mean. And so, mamma, if you like, I'll 
f° the tour with you. I know I shall 

e disagreeable and cross to you some- 
times when | think that I’m away from 
them, but that I can’t help, and I can 
hardly bear to write this letter, but I 
must. 

“] think the best thing will be for you 
to write to father (not telling that I wrote 
this), and ask him if I may travel with 
agar er have said several times that if 
he wished one thing and I wished the 
same, you had no chance; but I think 
if you wish one thing and I wish the same, 
he will have no chance; but mind, mam- 
ma, if he is very angry and will not con- 
sent, I am off the bargain. 

“T am, yours affectionately, 
“L. AIRD.” 


In a few days a letter was written to 
Mr. Johnstone by Mrs. Collingwood, just 
such a letter as Lancy had suggested, and 
when the adopted son was told that the 
plan was out of the question he seemed 
much disappointed. 
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“You must either be articled to me or 
you must go to Cambridge, you cannot 
afford to waste a whole year on idle pleas- 
ure. It is my duty to see that you are 
put in the way to earn a comfortable liv- 
ing.’ 

“ But I shall have four hundred a year,” 
pleaded Lancy rather dejectedly. 

“ How do you know that? what makes 
you think so?” 

“Oh, father, Mrs. Collingwood always 
says that of course what she has will all 
come to me.” 

“ She is young, she may marry again.” 

“She says she never will.” 

“Well, grant that. Do you think I 
married, and that | bring up my family, on 
four hundred a year? = 

“No, father.’ 

“ Or on treble that sum?” 

“ Perhaps I shall have something more.” 

“ Of course you will. We need not go 
into that question. There! forget this 
letter, it will not do— I wish to have you 
under my own eyes, and living here, at 
home.” 

. But the people in the houses sxow 
st.” 

“Know what?” exclaimed Donald 
Johnstone, forgetting for the moment 
what Lancy meant. 

“ Father, must I tell you what ?” 

No reply was made to this, the sugges- 
tion that his poor neighbors knew what 
Lancy had done was as gall and worm. 
wood to Donald Johnstone. 

“ Mayn’t I waita year, and then perhaps 
you'll go back to Harley Street, and [| 
could be articled to you, and not be in 
their neighborhood ?” 

“No; I shall never go back to Harley 
Street. I am not nearly so well off, my 
boy, as I was in your childhood.” 

“And yet you say that I shall have 
more than four hundred a year.” 

There was a long pause. Then Lancy 
said, — 

“ Father, will you tell me one thing?” 
And before any answer could be made, he 
went on: “ My father, Lancelot Aird, did 
he —did he save your life?” 

“No,” said Mr. Johnstone. He felt as 
if he had been taken at a disadvantage by 
this sudden question, but he little sup- 
posed that Lancy had long meditated ask- 
ing it. 

“Then he must have done you some 
creat — some very great kindness, surely, ° 
ather.” 

“No,” said Mr. Johnstone, “he did 
not.” 

“When you last saw him, did you 
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promise him that you would bring me 
u ?” 

Had the secret been kept so long to be 
drawn forth by such a simple question as 
that; such a natural question, one that it 
seemed a son might surely have a right 
toask? Donald Johnstone scarcely knew, 
but he looked at Lancy: he was impelled 
to answer, and could not help it. 

“ L never made Lancelot Aird any prom- 
ise of any sort.” 

“He was not brought up with you?” 
said Lancy in a faintly questioning tone. 

“No.” 

“When did you first meet with him, 
then, father?” 

“ T never met with him at all.” 

Lancy, on hearing this, hung his head. 
It was not for his father’s sake, then, that 
he had been brought up. 

“You have made a mistake, you see,” 
said Donald Johnstone, in a low voice. 
“You have got an answer to a question 
which sooner or later you almost must 
have asked, and it is a shock to you. 
There is another that you now desire to 
ask, but it pleases me to observe that 
you cannot doit. I will ask it and an- 
swer it for you. It is, I think, ‘When 
did you first meet with Lancelot Aird’s 
wife ?’?” 

Lancy, who had colored deeply, did not 
move or lift up his face. 

“| first met with her at a time of deep 
distress, when my son was about ten days 
old, and there was every reason to fear 
that I should lose his mother. I went 
once into her darkened room to look at 
her, and as my eyes grew accustomed to 
the gloom, I saw seated at the foot of her 
bed a young woman in a widow’s dress 
who had my poor little infant son in her 
arms. She rose and curtseyed when she 
saw me, and I perceived at once that she 
was the wet-nurse of whom I had been 
told, and who had been engaged. She 
was nursing Donald. The first time, then, 
that I saw her, was when her child was 
about two months old.” 

Lancy, for the moment, was overcome 
with bashfulness, but when Mr. Johrstone 
said with a sigh, “I am not displeased 
with you, my boy,” he put his two hands 
on the adopted father’s hand as it was 
lying near there on the table, and leaned 
his face on it and kissed it. Then he 
said with a better, sweeter expression 
than had dawned on his face for a long 
time, — 

“I am glad you are such a good man, 
father, but — but that only makes it more 
wonderful that I should be here, and that 





you should be so fondof me. Why, when 
I was a little fellow I used always to think 
you were even more fond of me than of 
Donald.” ; 

“ Did you, my dear boy? I am exceed- 
ingly attached to you, Lancy; and when 
you went wrong, and I was told of that 
former delinquency, I lost my spirits. I 
became ill.” 

“ But I’m cured,” pleaded Lancy, with 
a sob. 

“Yes, I thank God for that hope. And 
now you perceive that by this conversa- 
tion you have learned certain things ; you 
took me at a disadvantage, and | spoke. 
You had meditated for some time asking 
these questions ?” 

“ Yes, father,” said Lancy. 

“TI advise you, as loving you, which I 
have proved, and as deserving well of 
you ——” 
we Oh, yes, father.” 

“TI advise you not to ask any more, 
but rather to court ignorance. Let things 
be, my boy. Even Donald is not more 
welcome to everything I can do for him 
than you are. Let that satisfy you, 
Lancy.” 

“ ] will let things be,” said Lancy, in a 
low voice. “Father, if I never thanked 
you and mother for all this all these 
years, it must have been because till Mrs. 
Collingwood appeared it seemed so natu- 
ral I should have it, that I never thought 
about it—any more than the others 
did.” 

“Nothing else that you could possi- 
bly have said — nothing ! — would have 
pleased me as much as this does!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Johnstone. 

Lancy was surprised. He saw how 
true his father’s words were, that he had 
given him great pleasure. He could not 
but look inquiringly at him, and there- 
upon, with an effort, Donald Johnstone 
recalled his usual expression ; and when 
Lancy went on, “ But I want to thank you 


now, and to say that I am grateful,” he’ 


answered, “ That is enough, my dearest 
boy. Now go, I am about to write to 
Mrs. Collingwood. I am sorry she ever 
proposed to you to take this tour without 
first consulting me, and I must tell her it 
would not suit my views respecting you.” 

So Lancy left Mr. Johnstone, and even 
in the going, though his heart-was warmed 
towards him, and he respected him more 
than for some time past, yet a certain 
ease of mind with which he had of late 
accepted his benefits was now gone. He 
wondered, as he had not been adopted for 
Lancelct Aird’s sake, for whose sake it 
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could be. His opinion had been highly 
disrespectful also towards Mrs. Colling- 
wood — perhaps hardly more so than she 
deserved ; but the least suspicion of any- 
thing like the truth, and that he had been 
adopted for his own sake, never entered 
his head. 

So Donald Johnstone wrote to Mrs. 
Collingwood, and told her that he did not 
consider a lengthened period of idleness 
and pleasure at all suitable for Lancy at 
his early age; that he did not approve of 
mere feminine supervision for a high- 
spirited youth ; and that he trusted to her 
known affection for him not to damage 
his prospects by making the restraints of 
professional life irksome to him. The 
first step was now to be taken towards 
fitting him for his profession. When 
Mrs. Collingwood got this letter she was 
excessively disappointed; and then on 
reading it a second time, she was ex- 
ceedingly wrath. She felt the galling 
nature of this yoke under which she had 
put her neck. Lancy had made her so 
sure she should get her own way, that she 
was resolved to do battle for it; and she 
wrote, urging her claim to his company, 
and begging that he might not be forced 
against his will to be frequently among 
people who knew of “the childish faults 
which he had been so long and so severely 
punished for.” ‘ And besides, sir,” she 
continued, “you are quite wrong if you 
think my dear boy has no natural feelings 
towards me, his mother. He knows his 
duty to you, and he strives to do it; but 
he takes it hard that he is never to be 
with me, and you may depend that I do.” 
Then she went on: “And I think it is 
but right, sir, that you should ask Mrs. 
Johnstone whether she thinks I ought to 
be always kept out of seeing my dear boy. 
She knows what a mother’s feelings are; 
and, though she is always so high with 
me, she will tell you that no mother could 
put up with what I am putting up with 
much longer.” 

Of course Mrs. Johnstone saw this let- 
ter. She sighed as she folded it up. 
“ Donald, I am afraid if she will have him, 
she must have him. When we met, you 
carried things with a high hand, and I 
hoped she did not see her own power. 
Now, on reflection, I believe she does.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “she is sure, you 
are sure, and I am almost sure, Lancy is 
hers. Let her take him for a while, and 
I think she will be appeased; but with- 
stand her, and she will tell him all.” 

“You might exact a promise from her 
as the price of your consent.” 





“Oh, a promise goes for very little, my 
star, in such a case as this. There is 
nothing that we ought not to do for Lancy, 
even to the point of telling him ourselves, 
if he was in temptation, or seemed likely 
to fall again, and to know of such a pos- 
sible part in us might help to keep him 
upright for our sake — only —~—” 

“ Only,” she went on, when he paused, 
“only that, for the chance of elevating 
him, we should be sacrificing Donald. 
We should break Donald’s heart.” 

“A boy’s heart is not so easily broken,” 
he replied. 

“ But he is our good boy —a very lov- 
ing son,” she answered almost reproach- 
fully, “who has never made us ashamed 
of him. Shall we take everything away 
from him, and fill him with doubt and dis- 
tress in order to give almost nothing to 
the other?” 

“ Not if we can help it, my dear,” and 
at that moment Lancy came into the 
room. “I’ve gota letter from my mam- 
ma,” he said, he would not call her mother. 
“She says you do not like me to take a 
long tour with her, dear father and moth- 
er, but will I ask if I may go for one 
month?” The letter was duly read; 
“ one month or six weeks ” was the phrase 
used, and the letter was both urgent and 
humble. 

“You wish to go?” 

“ Yes, father, if you don’t mind.” 

Then observing that the tender woman 
whom he called mother was moved, and 
that her eyes, more moist and bright than 
usual, seemed to dwell on his face atten- 
tively, Lancy blushed and said, “I think 
I ought to pity her, for, as she often says, 
I am her only child.” 

Mr. Johnstone looked .at him deliber- 
ately, and without ‘any tenderness of 
aspect; he seemed to take a moment’s 
time to consider his words, then he said, 
“If you were my only child, I should 
hardly love you more; certainly I could 
not be one whit more anxious for your 
welfare. Therefore, knowing her feelings, 
and considering that her present request 
is reasonable (her wish to take you away 
for a year was not), I think if your mother 
agrees with me——” Here he paused, 
and it pained them both a little, when, 
after waiting just one short instant for 
her rejoinder, he said rather urgently, — 

“Oh, mother, you always wish me to 
have treats — mother, you'll let me go?” 
“Yes,” she said, without looking at 
him. 

He scarcely observed her emotion, cer- 
tainly never divined that it was on his 
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account, but he gave her the customary 
kiss they always bestowed when thanking 
her for any favor, and he took out of the 
room with him a vivid recollection of what 
Donald Johnstone had said. He felt a 
little daunted by it. He knew it would be 
arestraint upon him. But it was no re- 
straint as regarded that only point at 
which just then he was in danger. 


From The London Times. 
MR. CARLYLE. 


THoMAS CARLYLE died at half past 
eight on Saturday morning, February sth, 
at his house in Cheyne Row, Chelsea. He 
had been for some years in feeble health, 
and more than once in 1879 and 1880 his 
recovery seemed doubtful. Of late even 
his friends saw little of him. He could 
not bear the strain of prolonged or excit- 
ing conversation, and growing weakness, 
approaching, as he himself said, almost 
constant pain, had compelled him to give 
up very much his old habit of taking long 
walks every day. But since early man- 
hood he had been frequently subject to 
ailments ; dyspepsia and kindred weak- 
nesses had been his scourge since his 
college days; he had rallied more than 
once from severe attacks of illness; and 
it was not supposed until quite recently 
that his end was near. The announce- 
ment of his death will bring home to 
every educated Englishman its signifi- 
cance. A chasm opens between the pres- 
ent and the past of our literature, a whole 
world of associations disappears. No 
recent man of letters has held in England 
a place comparable,to that which for at 
least a quarter of a century has been his 
without dispute, and authors of all kinds 
and schools will feel that they have lost 
their venerable doyen. A great man of 
letters, quite as heroic as any of those 
whom he depicted, has passed away amid 
universal regret. The close has come of 
— full, stately, and complete 
life. 

About eight months before Robert 
Burns died, and within but a few miles of 
Dumfries, the scene of his death, was 
born the most penetrating and sympa- 
thetic interpreter of his genius. Car- 
lyle’s birthplace was Ecclefechan, an 
insignificant Dumfriesshire village, in the 
2% of Hoddam, known by name, at 
east, to readers of Burns, and memora- 
ble for an alehouse which was loved only 
too well by the poet. There Carlyle was 





born on the 4th of December, 1795. He 
was the eldest son of a family of eight 
children; his brothers were all men of 
character and ability; one of them, Dr. 
John Carlyle, was destined to make a 
name in literature as the translator of 
Dante. Mr. Carlyle’s father, James Car- 
lyle, was the son of Thomas Carlyle, ten- 
ant of Brown-Knowes, a small farm in 
Annandale, and of Margaret Aitken. At 
the time of his eldest son’s birth James 
Carlyle was a stone-mason, and resided 
in Ecclefechan ; but he became afterwards 
tenant of Scotsberg, a farm of two or 
three hundred acres, which is now occu- 
pied by Mr. Carlyle’s youngest and only 
surviving brother. James Carlyle wasa 
man of rectitude, worth, and intelligence, 
and in many ways remarkable. His- son 
once said, “I never heard tell of any 
clever man that came of entirely stupid 
people,” and his own lineage might well 
have suggested this saying. Carlyle never 
spoke of his father and mother except 
with veneration and affection. Of the 
former especially he liked to talk, and he 
once made the remark that he thought 
his father, all things considered, the best 
man whom he had ever known. There 
were points of strong likeness between 
them. The father was a man of energy 
and strong will; and he had in no small 
measure the picturesque and vivid pow- 
ers of speech of the son, and liked to use 
out-of-the-way, old-fashioned, sharp, and 
pungent words. His pithy sayings, occa- 
sionally prickly and sharp, ran through 
the country-side. His favorite books 
were the Bible and an old Puritan divine. 
He was, said his son on one occasion to 
a friend, “a far cleverer man than I am, 
or ever will be.” An elder in the kirk, 
and a man of established character for 
probity, he was one who, to use again his 
son’s description of him, “like Enoch of 
old, walked with God.” All extant testi- 
mony goes to show that Mr. Carlyle’s 
father and mother were of the finest type 
of Scotch country folk — simple, upright, 
and with family traditions of honest worth. 
Carlyle learned to read and write in the 
parish school of Hoddam, where he re- 
mained until his ninth year. The parish 
minister, his father’s friend, taught him 
the-elements of Latin. From the parish 
school he passed to the burgh school of 
Annan, six miles distant, where he saw 
Edward Irving, “his first friend,” as he 
once called him, who was some years his 
senior. Lads still go very young to Scotch 
universities; sixty years ago they went 
still younger, and were wont to quit them 
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with their degrees, if they cared to take 
any, which they rarely did, at an age when 
an English youth has not quitted a public 
school. Carlyle was barely fourteen when 
he entered the University of Edinburgh. 
It was then in its glory. Some of its 
professors possessed a European reputa- 
tion. The eloquent and acute Dr. Thom- 
as Brown lectured on moral philosophy ; 
Playfair held the chair of natural phiios- 
ophy; the ingenious and quarrelsome Sir 
John Leslie taught mathematics; and 
Dunbar was professor of Greek. They 
were a group of men likely to impress 
much a susceptible lad of genius, and 
especially one who had a strong bias to- 
wards mathematical studies. But Car- 
lyle was not so impressed. For Dr. 
Brown —“ Miss Brown,” or “that little 
man who spouted poetry,” as he derisively 
called him — he had no liking. Against 
Playfair he had a grudge, because, after 
having worked hard at the class studies, 
on calling at Playfair’s house for the cer- 
tificate to which he was entitled, he found 
the document worded in a somewhat nig- 
gardly spirit. The _ professor for 
whom he seems to have had much regard 
was Sir John Leslie, who had some points 
of affinity to his pupil; and the feeling 
was returned. Carlyle made few friends 
at the university. He was lonely and 
contemplative in his habits. He took no 
part in the proceedings, and his name is 
not to be found on the list of members of 
the Speculative Society, which every 
clever student was then expected to join. 
In after years he laid it down that “the 
true university of these days is a collec- 
tion of books,” and on this principle he 
acted. Not content with ransacking the 
college library, he read all that was read- 
able in various circulating libraries — 
among others, one founded by Allan Ram- 
say — and acquired knowledge which ex- 
tended far beyond the bounds of the 
university course. He left the univer- 
sity with no regret. ‘ Had you anywhere 
in Crim Tartary,” he observes with refer- 
ence to the university at which Teufels- 
dréckh studied, but probably with a cov- 
ert glance at his own Alma Mater, “ walled 
in a square enclosure; furnished it with 
a smai!l, ill-chosen library; and then 
turned loose into it eleven hundred Chris- 
tian striplings, to tumble about as they list- 
ed, from three to seven years ; certain per- 
sons, under the title a professors, being 


stationed at the gates, to declare aloud 
that it was a University, and exact consid- 
erable admission fees — you had not, in- 
deed, in mechanical structure, yet in spirit 





and result, some imperfect resemblance 
of our high seminary.” Still Carlyle 
profited much by the four years spent at 
college. He read hard, even to the point 
of injuring his health; he acquired a 
sound and, for his years, unusual knowl- 
edge of mathematics, and he might have 
boasted with Gibbon, but without the 
qualification which Gibbon appended, that 
he had attained a stock of erudition that 
would have'puzzled a doctor. Having 
passed through the arts curriculum of the 
university, Carlyle ought, in the natural 
course of things, to have proceeded to 
the study of theology, for he had been 
destined by his father to be a minister. 
There is some tradition that matters had 
gone so far that it had been arranged in 
what church Carlyle should appear as a 
“probationer.” But he did not carry out 
his father’s intentions. ‘ Now that I had 
gained man’s estate,” to quote his own 
account of this crisis in his life, “I was 
not sure that I believed the doctrines of 
my father’s kirk; and it was needful I 
should now settle it. And so I entered 
my chamber and closed the door, and 
around me there came a trooping throng 
of phantasms dire from the abysmal 
depths of nethermost perdition; doubt, 
fear, unbelief, mockery, and scoffing were 
there; and I wrestled with them in agony 
of spirit.” The end of all this storm was 
the settled conviction that he could not 
enter the Church. Carlyle at once turned 
his hand to work by which he could earn 
his bread, and for a year or two he taught 
mathematics in the burgh school of An- 
nan, where he had but lately been a pupil. 
He remained there only two years; at 
their close he was appointed teacher of 
mathematics and classics in the burgh 
school of Kirkcaldy. At the other end 
of “the lang toun” was a private adven- 
ture school, called the Academy, where © 
Edward Irving taught some of the known 
tongues and mathematics. The two 
young men of genius were already ac- 
quainted with each other; indeed, it was 
at Irving’s instigation, and with a view to 
be near him, that Carlyle went to Kirk- 
caldy. There, however, were riveted the 
bonds of a friendship destined to be tested 
by trials, some of them of a very personal 
character. These bonds were sometimes 
stretched, but never broken, not even 
when Carlyle saw with sorrowfulness his 
gifted friend pass into the regions of 
darkness and chaos whence he never re- 
turned. Teaching Fifeshire boys was not 
Carlyle’s vocation. After staying about 
two years in Kirkcaldy he quitted it, leav- 
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ing behind him the reputation of a too 
stern disciplinarian, to begin in Edinburgh 
the task of his life as a writer of books. 
At that date the capital of Scotland was 
still another Weimar. Men of letters had 
not yet deserted it for London. “ Maga” 
was in its glory. Lockhart, John Wilson, 
Maginn, were in their brilliant prime; Jef- 
frey was at the head of the Edinburgh ; 
and the stalwart form of Scott, not yet bent 
by the load of misfortune and toil, might 
be seen occasionally in the streets. Car- 
lyle tried his ’prentice hand in Brewster’s 
“ Edinburgh Encyclopedia,” to which he 
contributed many articles on geographical 
and biographical subjects; among others, 
articles on Sir John Moore, Dr. Moore, 
Nelson, the elder and younger Pitt, Mon- 
taigne, and Montesquieu. These first 
essays at authorship have never been 
republished, and they do not, perhaps, de- 
serve tobe so. They give but faint, un- 
certain promise of the author’s genius and 
of those gifts which made his later works 
as individual as a picture by Albert Dii- 
rer cr Rembrandt. But they indicate 
patient industry and research and minute 
attention to details; and they show that 
the author was accumulating those stores 
of varied knowledge upon which his im- 
agination was to work in after years. 
Here and there is a stroke of force and 
felicity. Occasionally the confidence of 
his later style is anticipated, as, for ex- 
ample, when he refutes Montesquieu’s 
theory of the influence of climate on race 
and history. We recognize the author of 
the “French Revolution” in the vivid 
description of the philosopher as a cheer- 
ful and benign sage, talking with the 
peasants under the oak at La Bréde. At 
the instance of Sir David Brewster he 
translated Legendre’s “Geometry and 
Trigonometry,” prefixing to the treatise a 
short and modest introduction on “ Propor- 
tion.” Brewster’s name was put to the 
translation. Carlyle received for his work 
£50, a sum not unimportant in those 
days. He was always proud of his essay 
on “ Proportion,” and with good reason. 
De Morgan pronounced it “a thoughtful 
and ingenious essay, as good a substitute 
for the fifth book of Euclid as could be 
given in speech ;” and itis certainly clear, 
concise, and direct. Carlyle about this 
time mastered German; his brother was 
studying in Germany, and the letters 
from Dr. Carlyle heightened his interest 
in its language and its literature, which 
was then infull blossom. The first fruits 
of this knowledge was an article contrib- 
uted to the Vew Edinburgh on “ Faust,” 





a subject to which he was so often to 
return. For some time after leaving 
Kirkcaldy, and until a year or two before 
his marriage, he acted as tutor to the 
brilliant and amiable Charles Buller, 
teaching him, if not then, at least after- 
wards, some other things besides mathe- 
matics, as those who remember Buller’s 
views on pauperism, emigration, and colo- 
nization will admit. About this period of 
Carlyle’s life the once famous John Scott 
was editing the London Magazine, and 
had gathered round hima group of clever 
writers; Hazlitt, Lamb, Croly, Cary, and 
Allan Cunningham were a few of them. 
Carlyle joined them. Here appeared, in 
1823, the first part of the “ Life of Schil- 
ler.” No name was attached to it. Those 
who knew that it was Carlyle’s work pre- 
dicted great things from a writer who, in 
youth, exhibited noble simplicity and ma- 
turity of style, and who had conceptions of 
criticism very rare in those times. In the 
following year he published, again anony- 
mously, a translation of “ Wi/helm Meis- 
ter’s Lehrjahre,”’ with misgivings, not 
strange or unjustified, as to how his coun- 
trymen would receive a book so repug- 
nant in many ways to the dominant taste. 
Goethe was then no prophet out of his 
own country. He was known to no En- 
glishman but De Quincey, Coleridge, and 
a few students of German literature. The 
novel was sneered at, and the savage, 
elaborate invectives which De Quincey 
hurled at Goethe did not spare the trans- 
lator. Carlyle’s style was sharply criti- 
cised. Maginn, in after years, com- 
plained that Goethe had been translated 
from “the Fatherlandish dialect of High 
Dutch to the Allgemeine Mid-Lothianish 
of Auld Reekie,” and that Carlyle was 
seeking to acclimatize “the roundabout, 
hubble-bubble, rumfustianish (4766/e-bub- 
blen, rtimfiisteanischen), roly-poly, gro- 
merly of style, dear to the heart of a son of 
the Fatherland.” Undeterred by sneers 
and remonstrances, Carlyle published in 
1827 several volumes entitled “ German 
Romance,” containing translations from 
the chief writers of the romantic school, 
such as Muszus, La Motte Fouqué, 
Tieck, Hoffmann, and Richter, with short 
biographical notices. This work was, 
as he himself admitted, ‘“ mere journey- 
work,” not of his own suggesting or de- 
siring— mere preparation for the true 
occupation of his genius. Before putting 
out his full strength he seems to have 
felt the necessity of retiring to some se- 
cluded spot where he might mature and 
arrange his seething and tumultuous 
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thoughts. The occasion of doing so pre- 
sented itself. In 1827 he married Miss 
Jane Welsh, the only daughter of Dr. 
Welsh, of Haddington, a descendant of 
John Knox. She had inherited a farm 
lying remote and high up among the bills 
of Dumfriesshire ; and there Carlyle found 
the Patmos which his perturbed spirit 
needed. To the farmhouse of Craigen- 
uttock —a plain, gaunt, two-story dwell- 
ing, with its face blankly looking towards 
the hill, up which ‘the little gooseberry 
arden runs, partly sheltered on one side 
rom the fierce winds by a few badly- 
grown ash-trees, almost cut off from the 
world by a morass, and reached only by a 
rough cart-road—to this peaceful and 
simple abode, some fifteen miles from 
town or market, came Carlyle and his 
bride in 1828. Here for six years he 
lived with this one friend and companion 
— a companion worthy of him; a woman 
of much character and practical wisdom, 
given to silence when he talked, but a 
talker scarcely inferior to himself, as those 
who knew her well could testify; a wom- 
an, as he himself termed her, of “ bright 
invincibility of spirit.” Here for these 
years he wrote and read much — “a whole 
cartload of French, German, and Ameri- 
can and English journals and periodicals 
piled upon his little library table ” — med- 
itating or holding much high converse 
with his wife as they wandered on foot or 
horseback over the black and silent moors 
and unending hills — an expanse of bleak, 
sour uplands, watered by nameless rills 
and shadowed by mists and rolling va- 
pors, yet not wholly wanting in rugged 
and tender beauties congenial to his spirit. 
In a well-known letter to Goethe, Car- 
lyle describes his life at Craigenputtock. 
He says : — 


Our residence is not in the town itself, but 
fifteen miles to the north-west of it, among the 
gaunt hills and black morasses which stretch 
westward through Galloway to the Irish Sea. 
In this wilderness of heath and bog, our es- 
tate stands forth as a green oasis, a tract of 
ploughed, partly enclosed and planted ground, 
where corn ripens and trees afford a shade, 
although surrounded by sea-mews and rough- 
wooled sheep. Here, with no small effort, 
have we built and furnished a neat, substantial 
dwelling. Here, in the absence of a profes- 
sional-or other office, we live to cultivate liter- 
ature according to our strength, and in our 
own peculiar way. We wish a joyful growth 
to the roses and flowers of our garden; we 
hope for health and peaceful thoughts to fur- 
ther our aims. The roses, indeed, are still in 
part to be planted, but they blossom already in 
anticipation, Two ponies, which carry us 
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everywhere, and the mountain air are the best 
medicine for weak nerves. This daily exer- 
cise, to which I am much devoted, is my only 
recreation, for this nook of ours is the loneliest 
in Britain—six miles removed from any one 
likely to visit me. 


Carlyle toiled hard in this temple of in- 
dustrious peace. In these obscure youth- 
ful years, he wrote, read, and planned 
much, and made incursions into many 
domains of knowledge. Writing in De- 
cember of 1828 to De Quincey of his 
occupations, he says : — 


Such a quantity of German periodical and 
mystic speculation embosomed in plain Scotch 
peat-moss being nowhere that I know of to be 
met with. ... We have no society, but who 
has in the strict sense of that word? I have 
never had any worth speaking about since I 
came into the world... . My wife and I are 
busy learning Spanish ; far advanced in “ Don 
Quixote” already. I purpose writing mystical 
reviews for somewhat more than a twelve- 
month to come; have Greek to read, and the 
whole universe to study (for I understand less 
and less of it). 


In a bare, scantily-furnished room of the 
farmhouse, now shown with pride to vis- 
itors, he pursued this plan and wrote 
essay after essay, and did much of his 
best work. Here were composed his es- 
says on Burns, Goethe, and Johnson, 
Richter, Heyne, Novalis, Voltaire, and 
Diderot. “Sartor Resartus” was com- 
posed here; the manuscript to be laid 
aside until some othertime. It was here, 
too, while, as Mr. Lewes remarks, Car- 
lyle was rambling over the wild moors 
“with thoughts at times as wild and 
dreary as those moors,” that he conceived 
the notion of sending to his master at 
Weimar a birthday present as a token of 
gratitude and affection on the part of 
himself and a few other English admirers 
of Goethe. The memento was a seal, de- 
signed by Mrs. Carlyle; it was accompa- 
nied by a letter written by Carlyle him- 
self. The epistle runs : — 


We said to ourselves, as it is always the 
highest duty and pleasure to show reverence 
where reverence is due, and our chief, and per- 
haps our only benefactor, is he who by act and 
word instructs us in wisdom ; so we, the under- 
signed, feeling towards the poet Goethe as 
the spiritually taught towards their spiritual 
teacher, are desirous to express that sentiment 
openly and in common ; for which end we have 
determined to solicit his acceptance of a small 
English gift, proceeding from us all equally, 
on his approaching birthday ; so that while the 
venerable man still dwells among us some 
memorial of the gratitude we owe him, and we 
think the whole world owes him, may not be 
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wanting. And thus our little tribute, perhaps 
among the purest that men can offer to man, 
now stands in visible shape, and begs to be 
received. May it be welcome and speak per- 
manently of a most close relation, though wide 
seas flow between the parties, 


In this happy mountain home Carlyle 
was not wholly cut off from the world. 
Fame came to him, though thus secluded, 
and thither from time to time journeyed 
strangers desirous of seeing and holding 
converse with a man whose written words 
in the Edinburgh and New and Foreign 
Quarterly had made them feel that a new 
teacher had come into the world. Some- 
times an Edinburgh man of letters would 


travel hy coach to Dumfries and walk or; 


ride the fifteen long Scotch miles to 
Craigenputtock, making, perhaps, unex- 
pected demands on the resources of the 
hospitable household, and compelling Mrs. 
Carlyle to mount a pony and set out in 
search of provisions. Thither came, 
among many other strangers, Emerson, 
who had read and admired in New En- 
gland what Carlyle had written, and who 
went away full of amazement at his host’s 
bright, vivid talk, full of lively anecdote 
and streaming humor, which flooded 
everything it looked upon, Carlyle con- 
tributed to the Edinburgh Review, which 
was still under the management of Jeffrey. 
The relationship was not perfectly smooth 
or entirely satisfactory to either editor or 
writer. It was difficult to adjust the 
boundaries of the respective provinces, 
Carlyle being apt to take offence at the 
rattles hacking and hewing of his work 
in which Jeffrey indulged, and the latter 
being cut to the quick by the eccentricities 
of style displayed by his contributor, and 
surprised that Carlyle was not grateful 
for efforts to impart trim grace and polish 
to his articles. Jeffrey once told Charles 
Sumner, who had made some remark 
about the deterioration in Carlyle’s style 
since the publication of the essay on 
Burns, that there had been, in fact, no 
change, and as much as suggested that 
the earlier writings owed their grace to 
his careful revision. In the recently 
published correspondence of Professor 
Macvey Napier we can see the feeling of 
Jeffrey and Carlyle toward each other. 
It was by no means unmixed friendliness. 
“T fear Carlyle will not do,” writes the 
Aristarchus of Craigcrook to his sorely 
bullied and much-suffering successor in 
1832, “that is, if you do not take the lib- 
erties and pains with him that I did, by 
striking out freely, and writing in occa- 
sionally. The misfortune is that he is 





very obstinate, and, I am afraid, very con- 
ceited.” “It is a great pity, for he is a 
man of genius and industry, and with the 
capacity of being an elegant and impres- 
sive writer.” Carlyle was, alas! never 
fated to become the “elegant writer” 
whom Jeffrey saw in his critical mind’s 
eye. Jeffrey lived to see his awkward 
contributor take rank as a classic, but 
that consummation of elegant authorshi 
which he desired he was never to behold. 
With Professor Napier, on the other hand, 
Carlyle’s dealings were much to his satis- 
faction, and he preferred to write for the 
Edinburgh. 

“Sartor Resartus,” that unique collec- 
tion of meditations and confessions, pas- 
sionate invective, solemn reflection, and 
romantic episodes from his own life, was 
composed at Craigenputtock in 1831. It 
had a difficulty in seeing the light. It is 
not a little astonishing that this book, 
every page of which is stamped with 
genius of the highest order, failed at first 
to find admirers or appreciators. The 
publishers would have nothing to do with 
it. One declared that the author lacked 
“tact,” which was probably true. An- 
other pronounced the humor too Teutonic 
and heavy —a piece of criticism not with- 
out point. Even John Stuart Mill, who 
afterwards delighted in the book, admitted 
that when he saw it in manuscript he 
thought little of it. The general impres- 
sion seemed to be that much genius and 
German had made the author mad. He 
himself was at times a little disheartened 
by repeated rebuffs. “I have given up 
the notion,” he says of “Sartor,” in 1832, 
“‘of hawking my little manuscript book 
about any further; for a long time it has 
lain quiet in a drawer waiting for a better 
day. The bookselling trade seems on the 
edge of dissolution; the force of puffing 
can no further go, yet bankruptcy clamors 
at every door; sad fate! to serve the Devil, 
and get no wages even from him! The 
poor Bookselling Guild, I often predict to 
myself, will ere long be found unfit for the 
strange part it now plays in our European 
world; and will give place to new and 
higher arrangements, of which the coming 
shadows are already becoming visible.” 
Not for seven years after its composition 
did “Sartor” appear as a volume. It 


“had at last,” says its author, “to clip’ 


itself in pieces, and be content to struggle 
out, bit by bit, in some courageous maga- 
zine that offered.” 

Strengthening and helpful and rich in 
fruit were these years in his Nithsdale 
hermitage. They were the seed-bed of 
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his future achievements. There he un- 
ravelled the tangled skein of his thoughts. 
There he laid up stores of knowledge, of 
health, of high resolutions for the work 
lying before him. There, in a solitude 
peopled only by books and thoughts and 
the companionship of his wife, and con- 
verse with some congenial stranger, he 
laid the sure foundations of a life which 
was destined to be so complete. But the 
time came for him to leave Craigenput- 
tock. A historian, a critic, a biographer, 
must needs have libraries within his reach. 
He must know men if he is to instruct 
them; and on a hillside or bleak moor he 
cannot find to his hand all the materials 
which are necessary when he essays to 
write the history of the French Revolu- 
tion. Some ties which bound Carlyle to 
Dumfriesshire had been severed. His 
father had passed away full of years, and 
it became fit, and even necessary, that 
Carlyle should leave his mountain seclu- 
sion and betake himself to London. He 
settled in Cheyne Row, in a small three- 
storied house, which he never afterwards 
quitted. The part of Chelsea which he 
chose had associations interesting to him 
as a man of letters. Dr. Smollett’s old 
house, Don Saltero’s coffee-house, and 
Nell Gwynne’s boudoir were close at 
hand. He had Leigh Hunt as a neighbor. 
He was, as he himself says in a letter 
written shortly after he went to his new 
home, encompassed by a cloud of wit- 
nesses — good, bad, and _ indifferent. 
Chelsea has changed much since 1834. 
Let any one recall the enthusiastic terms 
in which Leigh Hunt speaks of his escape 
from the noise and dust of the New-road 
to the repose and quietude of a corner of 
Chelsea, where the air of the country 
came to refresh him, and where only pas- 
toral cries of primroses and cowslips were 
to be heard in the streets. Carlyle lived 
- to know Chelsea in very altered circum- 
stances. The fields which he could see 
from the windows of the attic, which was 
his study and place of work, were swal- 
lowed up by all-devouring brick and mor- 
tar, and hideous noises which came with 
increase of population vexed and dis- 
tracted him, and were among the serious 
discomforts of his life. 

Carlyle was a man of mature years 
when he removed to London. He had 
then done comparatively little. His intel- 
lectual. growth had been far from surpris- 
ingly fast. He was born a few months 
before Keats, and by 1821 Keats had sung 
his last song, and was at rest in his grave 
at Rome; Shelley, born only three years 
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before Carlyle, had made himself an im- 
mortal name, and passed away in 1822. 
Had Carlyle died thus early, what would 
he have left but the memory among a few 
friends of brilliant but uncertain promise ? 
His genius was a fire which, slowly lit, 
slowly died. The first years after his 
coming to London were the most fruitful 
of his literary life. Essays, histories, 
lectures, biographies, poured from his 
brain with surprising rapidity. No book- 
hack could have surpassed the regularity 
and industry with which he worked, late 
and early, in his small attic. A walk be- 
fore breakfast was part of the day’s duties. 
At ten o’clock in the morning, whether 
the spirit moved him or not, he took up 
his pen and labored hard until three 
o’clock ; nothing, not even the opening of 
the morning letters, was allowed to dis- 
tract him. Then came walking, answer- 
ing letters, and seeing friends. One of 
his favorite relaxations was riding in an 
omnibus. In the evening he read and 
prepared for the work of the morrow. 
Success did not visit him at once. His 
form of genius not being readily classed 
under any of the established categories, 
repelled ordinary readers of the time; he 
was not the mere popularizer of ideas 
already accepted; he had a gospel of his 
own to preach and disciples to convert and 
teach before it could be spread abroad. 
His best books were by no means instanta- 
neously successful. Even the “ French 
Revolution,” with all its brilliancy and 
captivating é/an, had to wait for a pub- 
lisher. His “ broad Brobdingnagian grin 
of true humor” was not relished. One 
North British reviewer seemed inclined 
to take southern opinion before commit- 
ting himself to being amused. Another 
writer pronounced “ Sartor Resartus” a 
“heap of clotted nonsense.” Carlyle’s 
style was held up as a fearful warning. He 
found his first warmest admirers on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The enthusi- 
asm which his works excited in a few 
minds was not always tempered with in- 
telligence, and we have come across an 
American literary periodical of those 
times which warns its readers that the 
author of “ Sartor Resartus” is “ not to 
be confounded with Mr. Carlisle, now 
deceased, who was a confident and avowed 
champion of infidelity.” Before fame in 
its common form had come to him, men 
whose private opinions were to be future 
public opinion had conceived the highest 
notion of his powers and the future before 
him; and the little parlor in Cheyne Row 
had become the gathering place, the favor- 
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ite haunt, of many literary men. At dif- 
ferent times between 1837 and 1840, Mr. 
Carlyle delivered at Willis’s Rooms and 
Portman Square courses of lectures on 
some of his favorite subjects — “ German 
Literature,” “ The History of Literature,” 
“The Revolutions of Modern Europe,” 
and “ Heroes and Hero-Worship.” Each 
of these lectures was a considerable event 
in literature. Their effect was such as it 
is difficult now to conceive. The audience 
included most of the chief men of letters 
of the day. “The accomplished and dis- 
tinguished, the beautiful, the wise, some- 
thing of what is best in England, have 
listened patiently to my rude words,” is 
his own account of his hearers. They 
were alternately shocked and entranced. 
There was uncertainty whether his burn- 
ing words, delivered in an odd sing-song 
and unquestionable Doric, were wild 
rhapsodies or the sublime mutterings of a 
true prophet, who had a message to de- 
liver to modern society. But atall events 
it was a man of a wholly new order who 
spoke, and people of all shades and 
schools —the Parthians, and Medes, and 
Elamites of London — were amazed. 
Crabbe Robinson, who attended the whole 
of one course, says of a certain lecture, 
“It gave great satisfaction, for it had un- 
common thoughts, and was delivered with 
unusual animation.” “As for Carlyle’s 
Lectures,” writes Bunsen, “ they are very 
striking, rugged thoughts, not ready made 
up for any political or religious system; 
thrown at people’s heads, by which most 
of his audience are sadly startled.” “ At- 
tended Carlyle’s lecture,” writes Mac- 
ready, “‘The Hero as a Prophet,’ on 
which he descanted with a fervor and 
eloquence that only complete conviction 
of truth could give. I was charmed, car- 
ried away by him. Met Browning there.” 

The “French Revolution,” the first 
work to which Mr. Carlyle put his name, 
appeared in 1837. It would have been 
published sooner but for the famous dis- 
aster which befell the manuscript of the 
first volume. The author had lent it to 
Mr. John Stuart Mill; the latter handed 
it to Mrs. Taylor, his future wife. What 
became of it was never exactly known. 
Mrs. Taylor left the manuscript for some 
days on her writing-table; when wanted 
it could nowhere be found; and the most 
probable explanation of its disappearance 
was the suggestion that a servant had 
used the manuscript to light the fire. 
Carlyle at once set to work to reproduce 
from his notes the lost volume; he swiftly 
finished his task, but he always thought 





that the first draft was the best. Though 
welcomed, as it deserved to be, by Mill 
and Stirling, the “ French Revolution ” 
was not at once successful. The bulk of 
readers did not hail it as the great prose 
poem of the century. They were not en- 
raptured by the Iliad-like swiftness and 
vividness of the narrative, the sustained 
passion, as if the whole had been written 
at a sitting, the full flow of poetry, with 
touches of grandeur and tenderness; and 
those pages like the pictures from Salva- 
tor Rosa’s brush, in which a flash of light- 
ning reveals, side by side, the horrors of 
nature and her pastoral sweetness. Lan- 
dor, indeed, hailed the “ French Revolu- 
tion” as the best book published in his 
time, and recognized the coming of a new 
literary potentate; but his vision was 
exceptionally acute. The incongruities, 
monstrosities of style, and the author’s 
disdain for what an admirer called the 
“ feudalities of literature ” struck all read- 
ers, and it was only some of them who 
thought much more of the intrinsic beauty 
of the jewel than of the strange setting. 
About 1839 began a new phase of activ- 
ity. Mr. Carlyle had imbibed a deep dis- 
trust and even abhorrence of all the 
somewhat mechanical expedients for the 
amelioration of society then in fashion. 
The favorite schemes of social reform 
were then even more crude than they 
generally are ; Mr. Carlyle despised them 
all. The philanthropists whom he met 
with were not the most practical or the 
wisest of their kind; Mr. Carlyle thought 
them, for the most part, aulpenstned, 
engaged in ineffectual dallying and parley- 
ing with the stern, invincible verities of 
life, and coaxing and coddling those upon 
whom nature had pronounced her irrever- 
sible sentences of extermination. From 
the depth of society, from torchlight meet- 
ings held by Chartists in Birmingham and 
other towns, from the agricultural coun- 
ties where “ Swing” was burning ricks or 
throwing down toll-gates, from Ireland, 
where an overgrown population no longer 
found potatoes enough to satisfy its sim- 
ple wants, came sullen mutterings of dis- 
content, ominous signs of commotions to 
come, perplexity, tribulation, and distress 
among nations. There was no lack of 
nostrums or social doctors. Mr. Carlyle 
pronounced them one and all vain and 
unprofitable. In a series of works pub- 
lished from 1839 to 1850—in “ Chart- 
ism,” “ Past and Present,” and “ Latter- 


| day Pamphlets ” — he poured unmeasured 
; scorn and contumely on the false teachers 
; and blind guides of the time. It was the 
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kernel of his philosophy that legislation, 
reform or ballot bills, statutory meas- 
ures of social improvement of any kind, 
would do of themselves next to no good. 
Reforms to be effectual must go deeper 
than an English Parliament, of whose 
perfect wisdom he had grave doubts, was 
likely to tolerate. “Christian philan- 
thropy and other most amiable-looking, 
but most baseless, and, in the end, most 
baneful and all-bewildering jargon;” 
“ philanthropisms ” issuing “in a univer- 
sal sluggard and scoundrel protection 
society ;” the crowds of amiable simple- 
tons sunk in “deep froth oceans of benev- 
olence ;” Bentham, a “bore of the first 
magnitude,” with his immense baggage 
of formule, and his tedious iteration of 
“the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ;”’ the political economists mum- 
bling barren truisms or equally unfruitful 
paradoxes about supply and demand; 
Malthusians preaching to deaf ears the 
most unacceptable of gospels; so-called 
statesmen collecting with impotent hands 
information about the Condition of En- 
gland Question which they could not ap- 
ply, and letting things slide to chaos and 
perdition ; Ireland sluttishly starving from 
age to age on Act of Parliament freedom ; 
the braying of Exeter Hall; the helpless 
babbling of Parliament; and liberty made 
a pretext, in the West Indies and else- 
where, for flying in the face of the great 
law that, if a man work not, neither shall he 
eat, — these were some of the butts of his 
scorn and contempt. It would be scarcely 
worth while to try to measure the exact 
value of these jeremiads. Mr. Carlyle 
was much too eloquently wrathful. His 
criticisms were often grotesque carica- 
tures. They abounded in contradictions, 
and it was always pretty clear that Mr. 
Carlyle found it much easier to rail at 
large than to suggest any working substi- 
tutes for the systems which he despised. 
De Quincey was unanswerable when he 
said to Carlyle, ** You’ve shown or you’ve 
made another hole in the tin kettle of so- 
ciety; how do you propose to tinker it?” 
Harsh and crude judgments are to be met 
with in almost every page, and much of 
the teaching, so far as it is intelligible 
and consistent, is preposterous and im- 
practicable. But, dismissing all expecta- 
tion of finding precise suggestions, it is 
astonishing to note how, under uncouth, 
rhapsodical phraseology, lie many ideas 
which are now the common property of 
most educated men. The novelties and 
paradoxes of 1840 are, toa large extent, 





nothing but the good sense of 1881. Who 
would not now echo Mr. Carlyle’s protests 
against the supposed omnipotence of 
Parliament or of the possibility of saving 
nations by the use of the ballot-box? 
Who now believes that men can be instan- 
taneously reformed in battalions and pla- 
toons, or that human nature can be remade 
by any order of the Poor Law commis- 
sioners? Who does not own that the 
change in our colonies from servitude to 
idleness and squalor, temporary, it is true, 
was not an unmixed blessing to those 
most concerned? If all wise men are 
now haunted by a sense of the impotence 
of legislation to effect deep changes for 
good, and of the necessity of working out 
reformations really worth anything in the 
souls of individuals, to whom do they owe 
this so much as to Mr. Carlyle? Who 
recognized the duty of spreading educa- 
tion earlier and more clearly than he? 
We say nothing of the keen eye for the 
detection of rogues and impostors, under 
all disguises, which Mr. Carlyle’s political 
pamphlets reveal; or of those ingenious 
epithets of his which, attached to some 
blustering, swelling piece of fraud, acted 
like a stone tied to the neck of a dog flung 
into deep water. It is enough to say that 
again and again he reminded, in his own 
way, his generation of stern truths which 
it was in danger of forgetting. 

In 1845 he published * Oliver Crom- 
well’s Letters and Speeches, with Eluci- 
dations.” The work was well received. It 
passed rapidly through several editions. 
In a petition addressed in 1839 to the 
House of Commons on the subject of the 
Copyright Bill, Mr. Carlyle had said of his 
literary labors that they had “found hith- 
erto, in money or money’s worth, small 
recompense or none,” and he was by 
no means sure of ever getting any. His 
“ Oliver Cromwell,” however, was at once 
widely read; and in his preface to the 
second edition he thought proper to admit 
that, contrary to his expectations, “ the 
work had spread itself abroad with some 
degree of impetus.” No one could fail to 
see how the great Protector, as he really 
was, had at last been disinterred from 
beneath Pelions and Ossas of calumny 
and rubbish, heaped upon him by genera- 
tions of detractors. We are familiar 
enough by this time with the process of 
historical whitewashing. None of the 
attempts of the kind have, however, stood 
the test of time so well as Mr. Carlyle’s. 
From the gibbet on which Cromwell had 
hung for nearly two centuries he has been 
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taken down forever. In 1850 appeared 
the “ Latter-day Pamphlets.” Mr. Car- 
lyle’s next work, published in 1851, was 
the life of his friend, John Sterling, one 
of the most charming biographies in the 
language. Why Sterling’s “ Life” should 
have been again written, after Archdea- 
con Hare had told the simple, uneventful 
story, was @ priori anything but clear, but 
posterity would not willingly lose this 
record of a beautiful friendship. Carlyle 
had first met Sterling accidentally at the 
India Office in company with John Stuart 
Mill. The talk on this occasion laid the 
foundations of alasting intercourse. Ster- 
ling’s mother took to Mrs. Carlyle in a 
kindly, maternal way, and the two fami- 
lies formed many ties. “We had uncon- 
sciously made an acquisition which grew 
richer and wholesomer every new year, and 
ranks now, even seen in the pale moonlight 
of memory, and must ever rank, as among 
the precious possessions of life.” The 
personal feeling which guided Mr. Car- 
lyle’s pen gave a lighter touch and more 
genial glow to the style; the book is full 
of sunny sketches of men and things; 
and a benign fate, similar to that which 
descended upon young Edward King, the 
hero of “Lycidas,” has given to John 
Sterling in these pages an immortality 
which his fugitive writings and his amia- 
ble virtues and beautiful endowments 
would not have procured him. 

Between 1858 and 1865 appeared the ten 
volumes of Mr. Carlyle’s laborious “ His- 
tory of Frederick the Great.” On this 
work Mr. Carlyle spent more time and 
trouble than on any of his other books. 
It is a marvel of industry. He has not 
been outdone by the German writers on 
the subject — and Ranke, Preuss, and 
Droysen are in the field —in minute and 
painful investigation. Every accessible 
memoir and book bearing on the subject 
was read and collated. Mr. Carlyle went 
to Germany in 1858 for the sake of his 
book. He visited Zarndorff, Leuthen, 
Liegnitz, Sorr, Mollwitz, Prague, and 
many other places famous in the wars of 
Frederick ; and the vivid descriptions to 
be found in the later volumes — for exam- 

le, the description of the scenes of the 
battles of Chotusitz and Dettingen — we 
owe to this journey. In none of his 
works is more genius discernible. No- 
where does his humor flow more copiously 
and briiliantiy. Who that has read his 
“ Tobacco Parliament ” will ever forget it? 
The figures of Wilhelmina, Old Papa, 
Excellency Robinson, Old Dessau, and a 





dozen other characters, move about viv- 
idly as they did in life. And yet the ten 
volumes are painful to read. Peculiari- 
ties of diction, embarrassing in others of 
Mr. Carlyle’s books, have grown to be 
wearisome and vexatious; little tricks 
and contortions of manner are repeated 
without mercy; miserable petty details 
are pushed into the foreground; whole 
pages are written in a species of crabbed 
shorthand ; the speech of ordinary mortals 
is abandoned; and sometimes we can de- 
tect in the writer a sense of weariness and 
a desire to tumble out in any fashion the 
multitude of somewhat dreary facts which 
he'had collected. When he visited Varn- 
hagen von Ense in 1858, he told his host, 
as we gather from Von Ense’s “7Zage- 
biicher,” that his “Friedrich”? was “the 
poorest, most troublesome, and arduous 
piece of work he had ever undertaken.” 
“ No satisfaction in it at all, only labor and 
sorrow. What the devil had | to do with 
your Frederick?” As to which Von Ense 
observes, “It must have cost him un- 
heard-of labor to understand Frederick,” 
adding in his snappish, cantankerous way, 
“if he does understand him.” 

Since his “ Frederick” was published 
Mr. Carlyle had undertaken no large work. 
But he had not been altogether silent. 
During the American war was published 
his half-contemptuous, we had almost 
said, truculent account of the issues in 
his “ /éias in Nuce,” enunciating his old 
predilection for the peculiar institution. 
In 1865 he was elected rector of Edin- 
burgh University. Next year he deliv- 
ered an address to the students on the 
“Choice of Books.” It was full of serene 
wisdom, the apt words of one who looked 
benign!y down from the summit of a life 
well spent on the beginners in the strug- 
gle. Those who remember the old man’s 
appearance, as he talked to the lads be- 
fore him with amiable gravity of manner, 
his courageous, hopeful words, did not 
expect that in a few hours exceeding sor- 
row would befall him. During his absence 
from London his wife died. Her death 
was quite unlooked for; while she was 
driving in the Park she suddenly expired. 
When the coachman stopped he found 
his mistress lifeless. Carlyle might well 
say that “the light of his life had quite 
gone out;” and the letters which he 
wrote to his friends are full of exceeding 
sorrow, and were at times the voice of 
one for whom existence has nothing left. 
“ A most sorry dog-kennel it oftenest all 
seems to me, and wise words, if one even 
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had them, to be only thrown away upon 
it. Basta, basta, 1 for the most part say 
of it, and look with longings towards the 
still country where at last we and our 
beloved ones shall be together again. 
Amen, amen.” “It is the saddest fea- 
ture of old age,” he wrote, just a year 
after the death of his wife, in a letter to 
his friend, Mr. Erskine of Linlathen, 
“that the old man has to see himself 
daily growing more lonely ; reduced to 
commune with inarticulate eternities, and 
the loved ones, now unresponsive, who 
have preceded him thither. Well, well, 
there is blessedness in this too, if we 
take it well. There is grandeur in it, if 
also an extent of sombre sadness which 
is new to one; nor is hope quite wanting, 
nor the clear conviction that those whom 
we most screen from sore pain and mis- 
ery are now safe and at rest. It lifts one 
to real kingship withal, real for the first 
time in this scene of things. Courage, 
my friend, let us endure patiently, let us 
act piously, to the end.” 

In 1867 the discussions about Parlia- 
mentary reform revived in Mr. Carlyle 
his old thoughts about democracy, and 
he published in AMacmillan’s Magazine 
“ Shooting Niagara, and After?” Through 
our columns, he gave to the world in 1870, 
his trenchant views on the Franco-Ger- 
man War, denouncing “ the cheap pity and 
newspaper lamentation over fallen and 
afflicted France,” and expressing his opin- 
jon that it would be well for her and 
everybody if Bismarck took Alsace and 
so much of Lorraine as he wanted. 
Mr. Carlyle’s last published writings 
were some contributions in 1875 to Fra- 
ser’s Magazine, on John Knox’s portrait. 
His active literary life had thus extended 
over about half a century. 

Mr. Carlyle has shunned many literary 
honors which were always within his 
reach. He did not accept the grand 
cross of the Bath, and on the death of 
Manzoni, in 1875, he was presented with 
the Prussian order “ for merit ” — an hon- 
or given by the knights of the order and 
confirmed by the sovereign, and limited 
to thirty German and as many foreign 
knights. 

It was knowing Mr. Carlyle imperfectly 
to know him only by his books. One 
must have talked with him, or, to be more 
accurate, allowed him to talk, in order to 
understand how his influence had burnt 
itself so deep into all men who knew him 
well, In his prime, strangers of all sorts 
came from the ends of the earth to the 





little house at Chelsea, just to hear this 
genial Timon inveigh and harangue 
against shams, wiggeries, and other cus- 
tomary themes. His talk was in many 
respects like his writings — equally pic- 
turesque, vehement, lit up with wayward 
flashes of humor, abounding in song- 
like refrains, rarely falling into those 
ingeniously grotesque entanglements of 
phraseology which disfigure his later 
pages, and set off by his homely Scotch 
accent, rugged, peasant-like as the day 
when first he quitted Nithsdale. There 
were not many greater pleasures than to 
sit by his armchair and hear him tell, 
as he loved to tell, when years came on, 
of old Annandale folk and ways, or descant 
on his favorite themes, turning round 
sharply every now and then upon the 
listener while he uttered some crashing 
dogma, such as “ Lies — lies are the very 
devil.” There have been men of more 
astonishing powers of talk —men with 
more varied information at their com- 
mand; men who could quote chapter and 
verse in a way which was not distinctive 
of him. But Mr. Carlyle’s talk had a 
charm of its own which no one could re- 
sist. He put so much genius, so much 
of himself, so much aggressive fervor 
into a talk with a friend or a stranger who 
was to his mind. It was natural to him, 
as natural as it was to Dr. Johnson, to 
talk well. Let us quote on this head the 
testimony of Margaret Fuller, herself no 
mean talker, and, with all her admiration, 
a little vexed, as we may see, at Mr. Car- 
lyle’s inability to let others shine. In 
spite of its transcendental twang, the de- 
scription will serve to show how he 
looked in 1846 to a clever woman. 


His talk is still an amazement and splendor 
scarcely to be faced with steady eyes. He 
does not converse, only harangues. Carlyle 
allows no one a chance, but bears down all 
opposition, not only by his wit and onset of 
words, resistless in their sharpness as so many 
bayonets, but by actual physical superiority, 
raising his voice and rushing on his opponent 
with a torrent of sound, This is not in the 
least from unwillingness to allow freedom to 
others; no man would more enjoy a manly re- 
sistance to his thought. But it is the impulse 
of a mind accustomed to follow out its own 
impulses as the hawk its prey, and which 
knows not how to stop in the chase... . He 
sings rather than talks. He pours upon youa 
kind of satirical, heroical, critical poem, with 
regular cadences, and generally catching up 
near the beginning some singular epithet which 
serves as a refrain when his song is full. ... 
He puts out his chin till it looks like the beak 
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of a bird of prey, and his eyes flash bright in- 
stinctive meanings like Jove’s bird. 

Scarcely less interesting than his talk 
were his letters. They are models of 
what letters ought to be. Even those 
which were written in his old age were 
little infected with the vices of manner 
which spoiled his published writings. 
We have lying before us letters written 
in as pure and liquid a style as that 
of the essay on Burns or on Goethe. 
They will no doubt be gathered together ; 
and if, as is understood, he has had more 
than one possible Boswell, who knows 
that his memory may not have the fate of 
Johnson’s —his pithy sayings being re- 
membered and quoted when Carlylese is 
forgotten as much as Johnsonese? He 
was a copious letter-writter, and answered 
readily and with rare forbearance the fre- 
quent miscellaneous appeals made to him. 
His clever young countrymen, coming to 
London with unborn projects in their 
heads, were apt to believe that they had 
a prescriptive right to lay before him their 
difficulties and plans, and to claim full 
and precise counsel. He rarely failed to 
respond with affectionate solicitude; and 
many a young author has owed to him 
wise advice which saved him from making 
shipwreck. Mr. Carlyle’s purse was open, 
but his charity was of a rarer kind than 
that which is content with occasionally 
subscribing a few pounds. He would 
enter into details and give counsel at once 
precise, minute, and judicious. 

In early life he was a swift writer. 
Later, however, his habits of composition 
changed. It is said that the sight of the 
manuscript of a well-known author, with 
numerous interlineations and erasures, 
was a revelation to him of the pains 
which were necessary for the best work- 
manship. Certain it is that he corrected 
and re-corrected his later works; pieces 
of manuscript were interpolated or pasted 
in, and the finished production was some- 
times very wonderful in appearance. 

This is not the fit time to try to meas- 
ure Mr. Carlyle’s services or the worth 
of his works. They have stood many 
years before the world; each one has 
ong ago had his say about them; the 
general judgment of mankind on their 
shortcomings and faults has been pro- 
nounced. It will scarcely be questioned 
that the quantity of the ore of pure truth 
to be extracted from them is small. Pre- 
cise definitions, reservations, and qualifi- 
cations are not in his way; he is too eager 
and too much afire to be particular about 





these things; he will not tarry over the 
niceties of attorney logic. He does not 
travel by the common highways; he is 
on the wing; and there is neither obsta- 
cle nor boundary thought of in his flight. 
Justness of view as a critic is not to be 
expected of him. His prejudices have 
always been immense and wayward. You 
must not look for sober, well-ordered 
reasoning ; for him the time of argument 
is always past; his business is to make 
good his victory, to force upon you his 
conviction. As Johnson refuted Berke- 
ley by “striking his foot with mighty 
force against a stone,” so with equal co- 
gency Mr. Carlyle has disposed of many 
disagreeable theories by dubbing their 
authors M’Crowdy or M’Quirk. His 
books are a sort of Puritanical syllabus, 
not less condemnatory of the modern 
spirit than that which issued from the 
Vatican. His social and political theo- 
ries are, in the main, but aspirations 
after impossible ideals —vain attempts, 
heroic, but ineffectual, to bring back the 
past and yet to retain the richest fruits 
of progress. His extravagances of style 
lie on the surface, and his disciples have 
found it easy to copy and outdo his 
tricks and foibles of manner and his re- 
curring touches of grotesqueness. They 
have not always copied also the sound 
sense which made atonement and which 
controlled all that he did. Many histori- 
ans have fancied that they were fellontog 
in Mr. Carlyle’s footsteps because they 
poohpoohed the operation of general 
causes and principles, paraded some 
trumpery scrap of information about the 
clothes or “property” of their heroes, 
ostentatiously cleared up a wretched date, 
or struck out a new mode of spelling an 
unimportant name. We have seen clumsy 
imitators who cumbered their pages with 
meaningless and garish details, or inter- 
polated labored rhapsodies, which were 
feeble reminiscences or hollow echoes of 
Sauerteig. The commonplaces of Mr. 
Carlyle have been the stock in trade of a 
terribly wearisome group of writers, who 
assumed the nod of Jove, but could not 
hurl his thunderbolts. Unfortunately 
they aped other and graver faults, and 
supposed that A were animated by Mr. 
Carlyle’s spirit when they applauded ev- 
ery exhibition of brute force and insulted 
the weaker but not less noble elements of 
human nature. Mr. Carlyle is responsi- 
ble for much in modern literature which 
it is not pleasant to look upon; and some 
of his own pages, with their exultant ve 
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victis over fallen causes, are not edifying. 
But what are these defects to the good 
which he has done? To whom has he 
not been a salutary teacher? Kingsley, 
Froude, and Ruskin have -sat at his feet, 
and a host of others, scarcely a leading 
mind of our time excepted, have felt his 
influence. Wherever, in truth, men have 
turned their minds for the last quarter of 
a century to the deep relations of things 
his spirit has been present to rebuke fri- 
volity, to awaken courage and hope. No 
other writer of this generation ever cast 
so potent a spell on the youth of England. 
They might outgrow him; they might 
travel far from the region of his thoughts ; 
they might learn to see in the teacher of 
their early days only the iconoclast whose 
work was done. They could never wholly 
get outside the circle of his spell, and to 
take up one of his books and read but a 
page or two was sure to recall a flood of 
old memories and influences even as will 
the sound of distant bells or a snatch of 
a once familiar song. To many he was 
always ateacher. He brought ardor and 
vehemence congenial to their young 
hearts, and into them he shot fiery arrows 
which could never be withdrawn. What 
Hazlitt said of Coleridge was true of him 
— he cast a great stone into the pool of 
contemporary thought, and the circles 
have grown wider and wider. He was 
early enough in the field to deal the last 
blows to expiring Byronism. It was his 
fortune to be for most educated English- 
men the discoverer of the literature of 
Germany. In what state did he find lit- 
erary criticism here? What did it not 
become under his hand? How many 
heaps of dry bones in history have been 
quickened and made to rise and walk? 
How many skeletons have been clothed 
with flesh at his touch? And yet in all 
his varied activity, from first to last, he 
was something of the inspired peasant. 
The waves of London life came up to 
and about him; but they had never over- 
whelmed him or had power to alter him 
one jot. With all his culture and nearly 
fifty years of residence in the south, he 
was to the end substantially unchanged ; 
his ways were his forefathers’ ways; his 
deepest convictions were akin to theirs; 
and it needed but a little stretch of the 
imagination to suppose him a fellow- 
worker with Knox or the friend and com- 
panion of Burns. 
JAMES MACDONELL. 
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It is astonishing how very many peo- 
ple there are, who, seemingly unable to 
draw a line between deception and reti- 
cence, commonly associate insincerity 
with courtesy, bluntness with honesty, as 
though the attempt to make things pleas- 
ant must necessarily involve deceit, as if 
there were a certain incompatibility be- 
tween truthfulness and consideration for 
the feelings of others. How often do we 
hear the remark, “ Oh, —— is a very good 
fellow, but I don’t quite trust him, he’s 
too civil by half,” or, “ You must not mind 
’s rough manner, it is only his honest, 
outspoken way; he cannot help saying 
what he thinks.” And so, onthe strength 
of a reputation for honesty, the plain, 
blunt man sneers at or ignores the polish 
which prevents unpleasant friction, and 
expects to be allowed-to elbow his way 
through life, priding himself upon the 
abrupt utterance of unpleasant truths, 
disconcerting some people, irritating and 
vexing others, and, by way of asserting 
his own individuality, treading without 
compunction upon his neighbor’s finest 
feelings, and oftentimes leaving his heavy 
footprints upon hearts that are tender, 
sad, or sorrowful. Persons of strong 
will and strong opinions are, perhaps, the 
most prone to this species of self-asser- 
tion, being much given to measuring and 
judging everything by their own fixed 
ideas, and to showing an undisguised 
contempt for those who differ from them; 
but so far from a blunt, discourteous, 
fault-finding spirit, with a keen eye for 
blemishes and defects, and a dull appre- 
hension of merit, being in any way desir- 
able, it only proves a man wanting in one 
of the most necessary of social virtues, 
viz., sympathy; in every discourteous act 
he says practically, “ Your comfort and 
convenience are of no importance to me, 
you are a person of no consequence what- 
ever,” and naturally enough under this 
treatment, resentment is aroused, good- 
will vanishes, and affection melts away. 
There would be fewer broken friendships, 
fewer unhappy unions and family quarrels, 
were it not so much the custom amongst 
intimate friends and relations to neglect 
the small courtesies of life, to show less 
and less mutual deference as they grow 
more and more familiar; it is the founda- 
tion of misery in marriage, and many a 
serious and lifelong estrangement has 
begun, not from want of affection so much 
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as from lack of that delicate and instinc- 
tive appreciation of the feelings of others, 
which makes a person shrink from saying 
unpleasant things or finding fault unless 
absolutely obliged, and in any case to 
avoid wounding the offender’s sense of 
dignity, or stirring up within him feelings 
of opposition and animosity ; for although 
many persons profess to be above taking 
offence at honest censure, and even seem 
to court criticism, yet it must be very, 
very carefully administered not to be un- 
palatable. Even kind and generous ac- 
tions are often so uncouthly performed 
as to cause the recipient more pain than 
epee while a reproof or denial may 

e so sweetened by courtesy as almost to 
do away with any sense of mortification 
or disappointment. True good breeding 
is always inclined to form a favorable 
judgment, and to give others the credit 
of being actuated by worthy motives ; it 
does not wish, or seem to know, more 
about people than they themselves desire 
should be known, but it is always pre- 
pared, when necessary, to take an in- 
terest in the affairs of others, while self 
is not suffered to obtrude unduly; in a 
superior it never reminds an inferior, by 
tone or gesture, of his position; in an 
inferior it never apes equality. A show 
of respect never fails to beget respect. 
Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re, should 
be the motto of all who desire to be either 
useful or beloved; the stronger an indi- 
vidual, the more impressive is his gentle- 
ness, the wiser he is, the more gratifying 
and complimentary his deference; and in 
a world where there is so much unavoid- 
able discomfort and unhappiness, it is 
surely every one’s duty to cultivate those 
gracious manners, under whose magic 
influence the restless and dissatisfied 
grow more content with themselves and 
their surroundings, by which the diffident 
are encouraged, the invalid is roused and 
interested, the young are inspired with 
self-respect, the old are kept bright and 
hopeful; which, in short, beam sunshine 
everywhere, and increase a thousandfold 
the aggregate of human happiness. As 
regards the plea that extreme courtesy 
must verge upon insincerity, there is no 
dishonesty in being civil; it is only car- 
rying into practice the golden rule, to 

ive to every one the best place possible 
in one’s esteem, and while not forgetting 





what is due to oneself, to remember at 
the same time the respect due to others. 
Why we should always hang our pictures 
in the best light possible, and yet be so 
inclined to view our neighbors in the 
most unfavorable, it is difficult to under- 
stand. If a friend is blind in one eye, 
and has a disfiguring scar on the same 
side of his face, is it not both to his ad- 
vantage and to ours to look at him in 
profile? Many good and well-intentioned 
persons are dreadfully afraid of being 
unnecessarily polite, but St. Peter exhorts 
to courtesy, St. Paul was “all things to 
all men,” and though there are of course 
occasions when plain speaking is a duty, 
let us in the name of everything that Is 
kindly and generous, give, in doing it, as 
little pain as possible. Asin every aspect 
of life and duty, there are rocks on either 
hand to be avoided, but the danger in 
excess is not nearly so great as in neglect 
of courtesy. At the same time good 
manners are the only oil with which to 
keep the complex machinery of social life 
in good working order, to set people at 
their ease, to draw them nearer together, 
and to make them forget what is disa- 
greeable. Inconsiderate bluntness, on 
the other hand, roughness of speech and 
manners (which are but another name for 
egotism and selfishness), are sure, sooner 
or later, to react on those who habitually 
practise them, for they possess, more than 
any other faculty, the knack of making 
enemies. The influence of many good 
people is undoubtedly much diminished 
by their want of that courtesy which has 
been well called benevolence in small 
things; however, good manners, self-con- 
trol, gentle speech, ready admiration, 
must be, in their best sense, not a mere 
surface polish, but an index of generous 
feeling, of unselfishness, and considera- 
tion for others ; they are the offspring as 
well as the source of good-will, since the 
whole nature must grow softer and sweeter 
from the constant practice of small self- 
sacrifices for the good of others, and in 
proportion as each individual succeeds, 
not in smothering candor, but in clothing 
it with the soft robes of kindliness and 
courtesy, will he, while himself approach- 
ing the highest ideal of human goodness, 
develop in others unsuspected depths of 
wisdom, generosity, and love. 











